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Chinese Communism 
in its relation to Asia 


A Diplomat in Nanking 


hile it is difficult, if not impossible, to postulate anything 

definite about the developments that Communism will 
undergo in China, it is safe to predict that no political doctrine, 
however clearly planned beforehand and however rigid in its 
dogma, can remain unchanged or unaffected when it spreads 
over so vast a territory and has to deal with and solve social 
and economic problems of so large an aggregation of men as in 
China. Some observers have however held that in the case 
of a political system like Communism, which enforces a rigorous 
discipline on active party workers, and which is always on 
guard against local variations, such local developments are 
unlikely and Chinese Communism will follow the pattern of 
Moscow and will be forced by the Cominform, if not by the 
Soviet Government, to “toe the party line.” The purpose of this 
note is to examine how far Chinese Communism will be forced 
by circumstances to follow a line of its own in the development 
of its economic, political, and social structure, and what its 
effects will be on Asia in general. 

In viewing this problem as a whole four factors have to be 
kept in mind: the geo-political, the economic, the demographic, 
and the historical conditioning. 

The geographical factor. The geographical character of the 
Russian Empire has had an influence in the development of 
the Leninist doctrine, which is but insufficiently appreciated. 
The Russian Empire was in effect a land-locked area—enormous 
in its size, incalculable in its economic potential, but with no 
outlet to the open sea. The Arctic is ice-bound. The Pacific 
coast was far removed from the economic life of the Russian 
Empire and was equally ice-bound for a great part of the year. 
The two warm water seas on which Russia touches are practically 
inland lakes. As a result the Soviet economy is entirely 


continental. 
The configuration of the Soviet territory again helped to 
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create this autarchical, continental attitude. The Ural mountains 
have been converted into an industrial backbone and the basic 
doctrine of the Communist master-planners is to integrate the 
vast territories in Europe, Central Asia, and Siberia around this 
colossal power house. The whole conception is “continental” 
and it tends to minimize the maritime economy of the rest of 
the world. The Communism of the Soviets is deeply coloured 
by this attitude. 

The geographical situation of China is totally different. 
Though only one side of its vast territory is washed by the sea, 
its economy is, in the main, maritime and not continental. The 
mountains on the western side and the great Gobi desert 
orientate it to the sea. It is no argument against this proposition 
to say that before the eighteenth century China had but little 
maritime interests. Then, the world outside did not exist for 
China. Besides, the pressure of population had not become 
sufficiently great. In the early years of the Ch’ing mu dynasty 
China had perhaps less than half its present population and a 
self-sufficient economy was possible. Today China is dependent 
on the sea for her life and this must inevitably modify her 
approach to the continental interpretation of Communism as 
favoured in Moscow. 

The economic factor. The economic factor is_ sufficiently 
emphasized by the Chinese Communists themselves. The eco- 
nomy of China, as in the rest of Asia, is predominantly a small 
peasant economy. The feudal attitude is not so much in land 
holding as in social structure. The industrial life such as it 
exists is confined to coastal areas. Capitalism is mainly foreign, 
comprador or bureaucratic and therefore not national. The 
anti-capitalist feeling is therefore nationalist and not based on 
a class feeling. The theory of class-war, on which Marxian 
thought has developed in Europe is on the whole inapplicable 
as a revolutionary doctrine, as it has but little internal bearing. 
“Class war” in China, for the purposes of Marxian dialectics, has 
to be thought of in terms of “jacqueries” and peasant uprisings. 
It has gone through years of peasant struggle, joining up the 
present movement of the peasants with the Taiping rebellion. 
But even here though the elements of a class war exist, it is 
impossible to compare the land tenure in China, with its minute 
holdings and millions of small peasants, either to the great feudal 
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ownership in pre-revolutionary France, or to the practical serf- 
dom prevalent under Tsarist Russia. Except in two or three 
provinces the problem is not of landlordism but of consolidation, 
scientific production, better marketing, etc. “Land to the Tiller” 
in China is not so revolutionary as it sounds. 

This is fully recognized by the Chinese Communists. Mao 
Tse-tung in his Report to the Central Committee in April, as 
well as in his article in the Cominform journal, emphasized 
the work so far done in respect of the redistribution of land. 
There was no allusion of any kind to collectivization. In land- 
lord areas the problem in China is of giving the land to the 
peasant. In the peasant area it is a question of eliminating the 
middlemen and securing to the peasant the results of his labour. 
The problem of liquidating the kulaks does not exist in China, 
for the kulaks do not exist as a class. The problem of collectivi- 
zation of farming is also recognized to be impracticable, as such 
a programme to be successful must involve mechanization of 
agriculture, which in the circumstances of China is not possible 
for many years to come. Besides—and this would seem to be 
a point of fundamental importance—excepting in Manchuria, 
there are no large open spaces where scientific agriculture could 
be tried on a large scale. In China proper if such collectivization 
is attempted the resistance of the peasantry, deeply attached 
to their plots, would become nation wide. The Soviets them- 
selves faced their hardest task in the liquidation of kulaks but 
that class was limited mainly to the Don Basin. The Chinese 
peasants (including middle-class peasant), as Mao Tse-tung insists 
in all his theoretical disquisitions, constitute over 85 per cent 
of the people, and they form also the backbone of the revolution. 
To liquidate them is an impossibility, except after building up 
a powerful industrial state in which power can be transferred 
to the proletariat. For a considerable time to come the economic 
structure of Communism in China has of necessity to be rural 
and agrarian, the marginal class being absorbed in the great 
industries which will be developed side by side. 

The demography of Communism. The demographic factor is 
also very important. For its size the Soviet territories were 
and are still thinly populated. In the provinces of China proper, 
there is the greatest aggregation of population that the world 
has seen. The essential planning in China must be for the 
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purpose of absorbing and putting into productive uses the mil- 
lions of people whom even an advanced agriculture cannot 
employ on land. A more wide-spread distribution of population 
with a dispersal of industry to the interior must therefore be 
assumed. This is bound to have a very great significance in 
relation to the development of Communism. The workers in 
the new industries will not be a “proletariat” in the Marxian 
sense, for the new industries will be run on socialist lines. The 
industrial worker in the Communist state can have no feeling 
of class struggle, for ex-hypothesi capitalists as a class would 
have ceased to exist. The revolutionary character of the indus- 
trial proletariat on which Marx and Lenin based their theories, 
is naturally applicable only to the workers in capitalist industry. 
In the new industries of China, labour will be docile and obedient 
to the state in the same manner as the Russian trade unions are 
to the Soviets today. 

If there is no actively class-conscious proletariat, the structure 
of Communism as it emerges must be different. In one way 
this is also the lesson of the British Labour party. The very 
success of the Trade Union movement in England blunted the 
edge of the class theory. The “two nations” which Disraeli 
pictured in his novels and which Marx imagined, at the time 
of the Chartist movement, would inevitably lead to a bitter 
class struggle, merged gradually, one into the other, with the 
result that today the doctrine of class-war is hardly alluded to 
even by British Socialist thinkers. Equally in the Soviets this 
doctrine has been sublimated to the international plane: the 
working-class state carrying on the struggle against capitalist- 
imperialism. 

As China, in Marxian phraseology, passed direct from the 
Feudal to the Communist state, there can be no revolutionary 
industrial proletariat armed with the flaming sword to strike 
down the exploiting capitalist. It follows that the structure of 
Communism even when it is widened to include a highly con- 
centrated industrial economy will be very different from what 
it is in European countries. 

National conditioning. The fourth major factor which no 
student of social development can afford to overlook is what 
may be called the historical background. As a result of one 
hundred years of unfair treatment by the Western powers, 
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China is nationally conditioned, more than any other countries 
in Asia, except perhaps Japan. The most unpleasant expression 
of this national conditioning is the generally prevalent anti- 
foreign feeling in China. But apart from this aggressive quality 
it also manifests itself in the exclusiveness of Chinese life, the 
persistence of its artistic traditions, and numerous other small 
matters. This attitude of China is not the same as the nationalist 
deviation which has been so roundly denounced in the case of 
Tito. That deviation is traceable to an emphasis in the difference 
of national interests and is therefore a political nationalism, 
which Communist internationalism does not accept. In China, 
it is more a difference in outlook arising from the continuity of 
Chinese historical evolution. In terms of theology, Tito’s doctrine 
is Gallicanism; Chinese Communism is the Eastern Church. 

The influence of language. Connected with this factor of national 
conditioning is the problem of language. It is the ideographic 
language of China that makes it a separate unit from the rest 
of the world. It unites the 450 million people of China and 
moulds their thoughts into a common shape. The peculiarities 
of this language considerably change the thought of other 
countries when it is conveyed through its medium. In the case 
of European languages with their common background of thought, 
it is not difficult to propagate a common doctrine. But when 
the language is basically different and there is no accepted 
community of thought, the doctrines themselves get changed 
in the process of conveyance. All religions provide illustrations 
of this. Buddhism in Chinese translation lost a great deal of its 
original thought. The translation of Hindu philosophy into 
English has led to similar results. This was so well appreciated 
by the prophet of Islam that he prohibited the translation of 
the Koran. Marxian dialectics in the Chinese language must 
necessarily convey to the Chinese readers a different emphasis 
and a priori the Communist doctrines in China, outside the basic 
conception of equality of property and the abolition of classes, 
will take on a different shape. The influence of language on 
thought, especially on abstract thinking, is a major factor which 
no social analyst can afford to overlook. 

There are other realities of Chinese life which would tend 
to differentiate Communism in China from its counterpart in 
Russia. One obvious fact is the communication system. The 
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natural communications of China are the waterways. They 
help to make its economy maritime. The railways also are 
mainly routed to the ports. As a result there has been but 
little development of the interior. To keep up its present life, 
China will have to depend to a very large extent on the maritime 
powers. 

The geographical integration of China is very incomplete. 
While the Chinese are united against outsiders as a race, the 
regionalism which has been a permanent characteristic of the 
country will be found to be a major handicap, in the effectuation 
of centrally dictated policies. No doubt this could be overcome, 
as the Russians did overcome it, by the organization of a powerful, 
closely-knit and well indoctrinated party, but in the case of so 
populous a country it will not be as easy as most people imagine. 

Perhaps greater importance should be attached to the absence 
of a nation-wide bureaucracy as an effectuating instrument of 
national policy. The Kuomintang developed nothing but an 
effete secretariat caste functioning from the capital and to a 
lesser extent in the bigger towns. This is one of the major 
differences which we have to keep in mind when we compare 
the situation in China with that of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania, and Bulgaria. Apart from the smallness of these 
countries, they had each one of them an administrative system, 
the control of which gave to the Communists an efficient machin- 
ery for carrying out their policies. In China, the position will 
be wholly different. It will be impossible for many years to 
come to build up an effective administrative system which could 
execute national policies and secure the necessary uniformity in 
economic and social fields. 

The above represent what may be termed the general condi- 
tions which cannot fail to affect the mould which Communism 
takes in this country. We may now turn to what may be termed 
the historical facts. 

II 

Communism is not an unchanging dogma. The history of the 
Soviet Union during the last thirty years has shown not merely 
a logical development of Communist theory and practice, but 
variations from Marxian doctrines and the growth of practices 
which have been denounced by many orthodox Communists as 
being heretical and involving a betrayal of the true doctrine of 
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Communism. The terms Marxist-Leninism and Leninist-Stalinism 
themselves go to prove that Communist doctrine is a changing 
one. 

The countries of Eastern Europe which have now come under 
Communist domination, have, it is interesting to note, worked 
out their revolutions on a pattern different from that of Moscow. 
This is the result of a number of factors: the limitations of their 
geography, e.g., the lack of vast uninhabited areas which gave to 
the Soviets room for playing with redistribution of population 
and industry, the absence of a great store-house of power, like 
the Urals, from which the Soviets were able to radiate power 
to distant areas and what is equally important, the existence of 
political institutions which had not been scrapped by a violent 
revolution. The political structure of the Eastern European 
states does not follow the model of the Soviets. Their economic 
programme also is different. What has been attempted in 
Roumania and Poland especially is briefly (a) the liquidation of 
feudal landownerships, (b) nationalization of basic industries, 
and (c) the immobilization (not liquidation) of right-wing parties 
and the establishment of a united left-front. Essentially what 
has been achieved in the Eastern European countries is a national 
revolution under Communist leadership and not a Communist 
revolution. 

If the situation in China is viewed in the light of what has 
happened in Eastern Europe where there has been direct Soviet 
advice and leadership at least to a limited extent, certain con- 
clusions would emerge. In the first place, it will be recognized 
that there is but little justification for the fear that the Com- 
munist political structure in China will be a replica of the Soviet 
system in the U.S.S.R. Secondly, it can be assumed that while 
there will be a complete liquidation of “feudalism” the economic 
structure of new China will not be on a purely Communist 
basis. Thirdly, there will be continued co-operation with left- 
wing parties. In a later section an attempt will be made to 
show that official declarations of the Communist party in China 
fully bear out these conclusions. 

It is essential to realize in this connection that what has 
happened in China and what is happening is the breakdown of 
an effete and corrupt militarism and not a Communist revolution. 
It is in essence a movement of liberation under the guidance and 
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leadership of the Communist party. The power that defeated 
Chiang was not merely the efficient and well-led Communist 
forces, but the moral alienation of all liberal forces in the 
country. What has won out is an alliance of national forces, 
Communists, Liberals, revolutionary Kuomintang, etc. There 
is, no doubt, the danger that as in all such alliances, the pre- 
dominant partner, in this case the Communists, will be able to 
throw overboard their present allies and transform the revolution 
into a purely Communist one. This is a possibility which cannot 
be excluded; but in the circumstances of China it is hardly 
probable. The doctrinal statements of Mao Tse-tung himself 
show clearly that what he visualizes as the short-term policy 
in China is a nationalist bourgeois revolution, in co-operation 
with all liberal classes. Even in their programme of land reform 
the Communists have emphasized this point not only in theory 
but in actual practice. In an authoritative statement by Jen 
Pi-shih. on the question of “How to Analyse Classes” and “Deci- 
sions on Some Questions from the Agrarian Struggles,” both 
documents of primary significance, the guiding principles for 
land distribution in liberated areas have been interpreted for 
the benefit of the Communist party workers. The underlying 
point in those principles is that only the landlord who lives on 
peasant land-rents, that is, without contributing to production, 
is considered definitely a feudal element. The landownership 
of not only cultivating peasants, but others, such as doctors, 
teachers, etc., who hire labour for cultivation of land, is pre- 
served. In fact Communist China postulates a landowning 
peasant class as the basis of its rural economy. 

Also the “revised” attitude of the Chinese Communists to the 
small trader and the small industrialist can be understood only 
in terms of their theory of a national bourgeois revolution. In 
numerous Official statements their point of view has been made 
clear. The basic industries must belong to the nation. Large 
accumulation of private capital leading to the exploitation of 
labour will not be permitted. But private business and small- 
scale industries will be encouraged. 

What is taking place in China is therefore a national revolution 
led by an alliance of liberal forces, with a defined programme 
of (a) liquidating feudalism, (b) reorganizing the economic struc- 
ture of the country, and (c) developing a political “democracy” 
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based on the doctrine that power must belong “to the classes 
that produce.” 
Ill 

Marxian state in its relation to primary organizations. The 
structure of a state whether communist, socialist, or parliamen- 
tary cannot but be the reflection of its primary organizations. 
Starting from the same Marxian theory English socialism became 
trade unionist and parliamentary, while in Russia it took its 
present pyramidal structure of federated Soviets. Why has such 
a wide gulf separated the evolution of Marxian doctrines in 
these two countries? 

In my opinion the difference arose from the primary organiza- 
tions on which the state was built up. The Russian Marxians 
gained control of the machinery of the state without having 
developed their primary organizations. The Soviets of peasants 
and workers followed the capture. Brought into existence for 
capturing power in the capital, in the factories, and in the army, 
Soviets were extended all over the Russian territories as the 
Revolution progressed. In England, on the other hand, the 
primary organization of socialism was the trade union and with 
the organization of labour and the progressive alliance of the 
middle classes with organized labour following the disruption 
of the Liberal party, there came into existence what is essentially 
a coalition left-wing social transformation. The backbone of 
British Socialism continues to be the trade unions. 

The process in China bears greater resemblance to what 
happened in England than to the revolutionary experience of 
Russia. The Communist party has been in existence for over 
twenty-seven years. For the first six years it followed a Russian 
type of organization. The abortive Shanghai Revolution was 
the outcome. The organization of urban labour into Soviets 
for the purpose of taking over national power was what the 
Shanghai Revolution attempted. It failed. The Communist 
party that was built up on the ashes of the Shanghai organiza- 
tion developed other primary organizations. 

It is necessary to analyse and study these primary organiza- 
tions if the development of Chinese Communism is to be under- 
stood properly. In an address to the party workers in the 
Shansi-Suiyuan liberated areas, Mao Tse-tung gave his views 
on these primary bodies, which provide a clear picture of the 
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shape of things to come in Communist China. The relevant 


portion is quoted below: 

The establishment of people’s representative councils of the 
ch’u and village (hsiang) levels on the basis of the poor peasants 
leagues and the peasants unions, during the struggles against the 
feudal system, is an extremely precious experience. Only the 
people’s representative council based on the will of the really broad 
masses of the people is a real people’s representative council. At 
present it is already possible for this kind of people’s representative 
council to appear in all liberated areas. As soon as this kind of 
people’s representative council is established, it should become the 
organ of supreme authority in that locality, all power should belong 
to the representative council and government committee elected 
by it. The poor peasants league and peasant union will then become 
their assistants. We had planned to establish the people’s representa- 
tive council in the village of various areas only after their agrarian 
reform tasks had been substantially completed. Now inasmuch as 
your experience and the experience of certain North China liberated 
areas have already proved that it is possible and necessary to 
establish ch'u and village levels of the people’s representative 
council and the government committees elected by them during the 
very period of the agrarian reform struggles, then you should do 
so, and this should be done in all liberated areas. When the ch'u 
and village levels of the people’s representative council have been 
universally established, the county level of people’s representative 
council can be established. With the county and lower levels of 
people’s representative councils established, it is an easy matter 
to establish the various levels of people’s representative council 
above the county councils. It is necessary to enable all democratic 
strata including workers, peasants, independent labourers, pro- 
fessional people, intelligentsia, liberal industrial and commercial 
bourgeoisie, and enlightened gentry to have their representatives 
take part as far as possible. Of course, this does not mean straining 
a point to make up this composition, but rather means differentiating 
between villages with and without a market centre; between various 
sizes of market centres; and between cities and villages, fulfilling 
this task of uniting all democratic strata naturally and not 


artificially. 
If this is the structure of the primary bodies, then the mould 


of Communism in China will be different from what it has taken 
in European countries. The one unfailing refrain in Mao Tse- 
tung’s speeches is that 70 per cent of China’s population consists 
of “the poor peasant and the agricultural labourer.” The general 
line of the agrarian reform is to rely on the poor peasants, unite 
with the middle-class peasants, and eliminate systematically and 
discriminately the feudal system of exploitation. The force on 
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which agrarian reform relies can only be and must be the poor 
peasants. This poor peasant stratum together with the farm 
labourers make up around 70 per cent of China’s rural popula- 
tion. The main task of agrarian reform is to satisfy the demands 
of the masses of poor peasants and farm labourers. The peasant’s 
councils that constitute the broad basis of the Chinese Communist 
state are based on principles which are at variance with Soviet 
organization, for they recognize property in land of the peasant. 
It is sometimes argued that this is only a transitional phase 
and at the proper moment, the peasants will be deprived of their 
land as the kulaks were deprived of theirs in Russia. I have 
indicated in an earlier section of this article the reason why a 
liquidation of the peasant will not be easy in China. 

The conclusion that emerges from this analysis is that Chinese 
Communism will be dominantly rural in character, broad based 
on a peasantry enjoying proprietary rights in land, supplemented 
by a nationalized industry which will progressively absorb the 
surplus of rural population. The Communist character of the 
state will be emphasized by the elimination of middlemen, and 
the compulsory sale of farm produce to co-operatives and its 
distribution through state machinery. No doubt in the field of 
foreign trade, in the control of exchange, and in other spheres 
of economic contact with the outside world, the new state will 
follow a strictly Moscow pattern. 


IV 


Chinese Communisin and Asian societies. What will be the 
reaction of such a society on other Asian countries? This is one 
of the major questions which all nations in Asia and those with 
interests in Asia will have to consider carefully. 

It is obvious that the ancient societies of Asia are moved 
by a profound discontent, the visible manifestation of which 
has been a political nationalism. It is equally obvious that 
national freedom does not solve the problem, but is merely a 
prerequisite for dealing with the more basic causes of the 
discontent. What are these causes? Fundamentally the same as 
those which China is now trying to solve through Communist 
methods and India through the methods of social democracy— 
agrarian reform, planned industry, livelihood for the people, 
and the abolition of feudalism in social relationships. These are 
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all basically economic questions and the first problems every- 
where are the elimination of parasitical landholding and the 
refashioning of social life on a basis different from that inherited 
through many centuries of evolution, whether that basis be a 
caste system, or a Confucian pattern of social relationships. 
The leaders of the Indian Revolution think that social freedom 
and economic reorganization can be achieved through democratic 
parliamentary action; the Chinese Communists follow the oppo- 
site line of pulling down the social basis of the community and 
rebuilding from the bottom. Which will have the greater appeal? 

For the Indian experiment to succeed it is necessary (a) to 
have a powerful and fairly enlightened middle class, and (b) an 
accumulation of national capital capable of being utilized (and 
willing to be utilized) for national interests. Further, success of 
democratic institutions involves a system of well-established 
primary organizations—village councils, district boards and 
municipalities, by which the system of government by discus- 
sion penetrates to the masses. Politically the doctrine of parlia- 
mentary authority must receive general acceptance and the 
judicial system must be strong enough. Without these essential 
conditions a parliamentary system cannot succeed. The common 
argument of Western thinkers that the Orient understands only 
autocracy is true to the limited extent that autocracy, whether 
monarchical, dictatorial, or of a party is more easily understood 
as a principle of obedience than parliamentary government. 

Do the conditions necessary for the success of the Indian 
experiment exist in the countries of Asia? The experience of 
the last year has gone a great way to prove that they do not 
exist in Burma, Indo-China, Malaya, and Indonesia. It is in 
these countries that the alternative solution, or what I would 
venture to call the Chinese experiment, has found increasing 
support. The Chinese experiment will gain immense prestige 
and authority if the Communists succeed in establishing a 
national government—and that prestige and authority will be 
reflected in an attempt to force the solution of Asian social 
and economic problems on the Chinese model. 

It is sometimes argued by European critics that the Chinese 
experiment may not achieve any great measure of material 
success for lack of technically trained personnel, shortage of 
capital goods and similar external factors, and also because of 
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the ordinary Chinese. What if it does not? Even in the process 
of failure it will have changed the social order and liberated 
forces of incalculable magnitude. Revolutions that fail are per- 
haps even more fruitful of results than revolutions that succeed. 
The problems they leave behind may be more complicated, 
but a new dynamism will have been introduced into society. 
The failure of the Communist experiment in China is therefore 
not going to help us, except in the limited sense of a military 
balance of power. 

The Chinese experiment has greater appeal to the nations of 
East Asia, for the problems of those countries are more similar 
to those of China than of India. Besides, Communism does not 
require the elaborate machinery or the prolonged political train- 
ing necessary for the success of parliamentary democracy. For 
purposes of revolutionary activity Communist principles can 
be reduced to a few elementary positions which can be under- 
stood by all—slogans like land to the tiller, profits to the workers, 
liquidation of landlords, expropriation of unearned wealth—all 
very attractive to the masses, and appealing to their inherent 
desire for higher earnings and better living. Parliamentary 
democracy cannot successfully compete with Communism in 
appealing to the masses. Formulae like free enterprise, freedom 
of thought and speech have little meaning and less value in 
communities where 70 per cent of the people are poor peasants 
overburdened with debt. The Chinese experiment is therefore 
likely to be looked upon by the people of South East Asia as 
showing them the way of salvation. Karl Marx has come to 
Asia and while he may put on the habiliments of a Chinese in 
the middle kingdom or the lungi of a Burmese, or parade himself 
with a Sarong in Malaya, there will be no mistaking the sound 
of his tread. He has come to stay, for no acceptable alternative 
to the Marxian way has been offered to the Asian people. 


Nanking, May, 1949. 
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United Kingdom Opinion on a 
Multi-Racial Commonwealth 


H. V. Hodson 


he multi-racial Commonwealth came into being, if not by 

accident, at any rate with little prevision, and certainly 
with no planning. Before the second world war there were, 
indeed, a handful of thinkers, such as the late Lord Lothian, 
who gave warning that there would be problems, up till then 
unconsidered, when the half-dozen Dominions we then knew 
became a dozen or a score. But, even to the longsighted, the 
problems were conceived largely in terms of the complication 
of having many and varied members of the Commonwealth, 
instead of a few and kindred, rather than in terms of reconciling, 
in a family group like the Commonwealth, new nations whose 
approach to public affairs might be quite different from ours, 
not only because of their different history and geography, but 
also because of their different race. 

Yet the undertaking to afford India “Dominion Status” was 
already ten years old when war broke out, and it was widely 
recognized that this step necessarily implied that in due course 
other countries in the Empire would grow to national maturity 
and follow where India had gone ahead. 

There were a number of reasons for the lack of forethought 
about a multi-racial Commonwealth that was thus admitted 
to be the logical and natural outcome of accepted British policy. 
For one thing, India’s case was regarded as both exceptional and 
experimental. Burma was thought of as following India at a 
distance, if the experiment succeeded, and nobody was prepared 
to name a date at which any of the Colonial territories would 
become a fully self-governing Dominion. 

Moreover, very few political thinkers fully comprehended 
the fact that an autonomous India’s approach to international 
affairs would be different, on account of her race and her history 
as well as her geographical position, from that of other Domi- 
nions, of European stock and British by historical connection. 
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India had been a member of the Imperial Conference since the 
first world war, and a foundation member of the League of 
Nations; although in these assemblies she sometimes took a 
different line from that of the United Kingdom, so too did all 
the Dominions, and her grounds were not characteristically 
different from theirs. The point that was missed was that her 
delegates, conscientiously representing their country as they 
were, were imbued with the ideas and the assumptions, as well 
as the actual policies, of a British régime. 

Misunderstanding on this score was all the easier because 
the Dominions themselves had not yet fully developed their 
national consciousness. Canada led in this respect, but plainly 
not to the same positive and constructive effect as since the late 
war; and one has only to contrast the attitudes of, say, Australia 
towards Asiatic problems before 1939 and after 1945 respectively 
to see how readily even studious observers could be misled 
into underestimating the variations in national approach toward 
world affairs that were latent within the British Commonwealth. 

It has been necessary to recollect this background in order 
to explain how it was that so remarkable a development as 
changing the Commonwealth into a multi-racial organism, with 
three Asiatic members, could come about with so little fore- 
thought, and thus with so little controversy about its desir- 
ability or its consequences—which, if they were recognized at 
all, were largely misapprehended. United Kingdom opinion 
about the multi-racial Commonwealth has accordingly developed 
in a series of reactions to events constituting the birth-pangs of 
that remarkable infant. 

Before analysing some of its shades and variations, it is as 
well to note how united that opinion has been when the issues 
came to political decision. The Indian Independence Bill of 
1947 received the unanimous assent of the House of Commons, 
and the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ declaration of April, 
1949, dealing with the relationship of an Indian republic to the 
Crown, while requiring no vote of Parliament, was also sup- 
ported cordially by the Opposition as well as the Government. 
This agreement of the main parties on major principle in this 
field is all the more remarkable in view of the record of the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Churchill, as the foremost op- 
ponent of the Government of India Act, 1935, and of many of 
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his later utterances, as private Member and as Prime Minister, 
about the politicians of the Indian National Congress, now become 
the rulers of an independent India. 

It would be impertinent to guess at Mr. Churchill’s personal 
mind on this apparent change of attitude, but there are dis- 
cernible in his comments on the events in question several 
general impulses, no less characteristic of him than of the 
circumstances which were helping to mould public opinion, 
particularly Conservative opinion, at this time. 

One was good faith in promises once given: not only had 
every party endorsed the old pledge of Dominion status for 
India, but it had been Mr. Churchill’s War Cabinet of all parties 
that had sent out Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 to promise “inde- 
pendence,” including the right to secede from the Commonwealth 
after due consideration, as soon as possible after the war. 
Another aspect of this good faith was a sense of loyalty toward 
minorities to whom, no less than toward the majority, pledges 
had been given. The satisfaction of Indian Muslim demands by 
the creation of Pakistan, and the acceptance of the independence 
plan by other minorities, seemed to put “paid” to that score. 

Then there was Mr. Churchill’s, and the British public’s, 
belief in the virtues of the British Commonwealth itself. That 
India should be afforded, not foreign independence, but inde- 
pendence within the Commonwealth, and thus have the chance 
to reflect upon its advantages while settling to her new respon- 
sibilities, was named by Mr. Churchill as one of the vital 
conditions that he had prescribed for his support of a transfer 
of power. For him, this motive was reinforced by his strong 
historical sense, to which all forms of sharp and sudden severance 
from the ties and traditions of the past appear dangerous and 
hateful. Finally, there has been, on Mr. Churchill’s part no 
less than on that of other representative British people, a warm 
recognition of the magnanimity, no less than the political wisdom, 
of Pandit Nehru in keeping the India that he leads in the 
British Commonwealth and for that purpose acknowledging 
the King as its head. A great man can see best the largeness of 
gesture in others. 

These motives may be generalized, and viewed against the 
background of two developments, one major and the other 
secondary: first, the so-called Cold War (which has its hot fringes) 
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between the Soviet bloc and the democracies, and secondly 
the departure of Burma from the Commonwealth and her 
subsequent lapse into civil war, with the Communists disputing 
power with the legitimate government. The latter development 
seemed like a warning, no less to the United Kingdom and the 
older members of the Commonwealth than to the newer. The 
Cold War likewise bade us all hold together in the Common- 
wealth, lest we lose such advantage as our solidarity gave us; 
and its progress in Asia particularly made people in the United 
Kingdom think about the Indian Ocean zone, and the place of 
India and other countries in it, more realistically than they had 
ever thought before. 

The effect on British minds may be seen in terms of the 
change that overtook the views of a great many towards India’s 
membership of the Commonwealth in the course, roughly, of 
1948. India became a Dominion in August, 1947; early in 1948 
her Constituent Assembly decided that she should be an inde- 
pendent sovereign republic. Both to Left and Right of British 
politics there was evident a widespread readiness to acquiesce 
in the assumed consequence that she would quit the Common- 
wealth. To people on the far Left, it seemed the natural 
culmination of a revolt against “imperialism” in which they, 
too, had exerted themselves. To many on the Right and the 
middle of politics, there seemed to be little value in protesting 
against severance of a union which, however useful to Britain 
when she always had the last word, might well prove embarras- 
sing to her in the new circumstances; for what could there be 
in common between two such countries as Britain and India, in 
political interest or general approach to world affairs, that would 
justify our compromising our freedom of action, or our cherished 
forms of constitution, by keeping India in the Commonwealth? 
Why talk of India’s military value to the Commonwealth when 
her leaders had insisted upon her aim of neutrality? 

It is very likely that if the issue of an Indian Republic had 
been brought to a head in, say, the middle of 1948 the broad 
reaction of British opinion would have to say: “Well, that’s too 
bad, but there it is; India has voted herself out of the Common- 
wealth, so now let her go peaceably; her Republicanism proves 
not only that she doesn’t want to stay—foolish as we may think 
that to be—but also that, as many of us thought, she doesn’t 
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really belong.” There would certainly have been strong oppo- 
sition to any tampering with the position of the Crown in the 
Commonwealth in order to keep India as a member. For the 
Crown holds a very great importance for the Englishman, not 
as a political instrument but as a Commonwealth symbol, and 
anyone who denies the symbol, he would argue, denies the 
reality of the institution that it symbolizes. 

But the issue was delayed, and meanwhile a tide was flowing 
in public opinion, both in Britain and in India. The existing 
relationship did not appear in practice to be awkward or 
vexatious to either. World developments made the mutual aid 
and comfort of membership of the Commonwealth seem more 
than ever desirable to both. In October, 1948 the Prime Ministers 
of the Commonwealth met in London: it was a constructive and 
encouraging experience in the capacity of men from such diverse 
countries, but sharing a democratic tradition, to work together 
and seek a common good. A new mood was confirmed in British 
public opinion. The doubters began to consider whether some 
way could not be found to overcome the apparent difficulties, 
and to keep India and her fellow Asian Dominions in the 
Commonwealth without sacrificing any of its reality. Signifi- 
cantly, it was in the independent Conservative Press, not in 
organs of the Left, that there was first adumbrated the kind of 
formula which was eventually adopted to reconcile Indian re- 
publicanism with the Crown’s continued Headship of the Com- 
monwealth. Equally significant was the fact that when the 
critical moment came, at the Prime Ministers’ Conference of 
April, 1949, it was India that proposed the solution, not others 
who pressed it on her: but that is another story. 

The first and clearest thing, then, that can be said about 
United Kingdom opinion on the multi-racial Commonwealth 
is that it has been united, except for small minorities, in an 
attitude of hopeful acquiescence hardening into congratulation 
and support; though with an undertone of grumbling that India 
wanted all the privileges of Commonwealth membership without 
accepting its obligations. A second aspect which is quite plain 
is that United Kingdom opinion is not, as a whole, politically 
colour-conscious. It is quite true that racial prejudice does 
exist, that there are some hotels, for instance, where it is 
allowed to rule, and that occasional incidents consequently arise 
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to give offence to Asiatics or Africans in England. But in an 
imperfect world such social frictions can hardly be eliminated, 
and it remains true that people in the United Kingdom generally 
feel no sense of awkwardness or difficulty in accepting as a 
fully equal member with themselves in a common society an 
Asiatic nation like India or Pakistan, or its people as equal 
citizens. 

On the latter point, indeed, it has always been a matter for 
pride in Britain that all persons of whatever colour or creed 
born within His Majesty’s Dominions were British subjects, 
and that among British subjects our law made no distinction. 
In this country, an Englishman and a Ceylonese, say, were 
equal, owing the same duties and enjoying the same rights. 
The British Nationality Act of 1948, which created different 
categories of British subjects according to the Dominion or other 
member territory of which they are citizens, came therefore as 
a shock to informed British opinion, and still causes considerable 
uneasiness. It is noteworthy that while the Act entitles the class 
of those who possess the common status “Commonwealth citizens” 
it makes the older term “British subjects” optional and equal. 
It is also to be noted that the separation of categories of 
Commonwealth citizens or British subjects does not proceed 
futher than the existing Dominions: colonial British subjects 
are joined with those of the Home country in a composite, 
multi-racial class of “Citizens of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies.” 

People in Britain, having no internal racial problem of their 
own, tend to adopt a pious and didactic attitude towards coun- 
tries that have such problems and react in what we consider an 
illiberal way. This has its bearing on the question of a multi- 
racial Commonwealth, as Commonwealth relations become more 
and more affected by such developments as the clash between 
India and South Africa over the latter’s treatment of Indians. 
Nevertheless, if a show-down were forced on that issue, it does 
not follow that British opinion as a whole would be decidedly 
on the Indian side. A great many people would probably say 
that, of the two, it was better to let India quit the Commonwealth 
than South Africa, whose connection of blood and history with 
us is so much the stronger. United Kingdom unity on major 
Commonwealth issues would be split. At the same time, there 
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certainly is and would be a strong reluctance to allow the 
future of the multi-racial Commonwealth, now growing so well 
in hope and experience, to be destroyed by such conflicts. A 
palpably increased interest is therefore taken by the general 
public in racial issues arising in South Africa and elsewhere. 
My confident belief is that this interest will go on growing, as 
problems in the conduct and expansion of the multi-racial 
Commonwealth continue to be thrown up. 

At present there is a certain amount of inertia and indiffer- 
ence about the affairs of the colonial empire. They have been 
regarded as rather a specialist’s subject. But interest will 
assuredly be enlarged when it is realized that the broadest 
racial and imperial issues are at stake. Very soon—too soon 
for cautious statesmanship—the problem of a new Dominion 
in Africa or the West Indies will be precipitated. This will be 
a third crisis for the multi-racial Commonwealth. The first was 
its birth, when India, Pakistan and Ceylon were created nation 
States. The second is its present passage through the strains 
of its early years, including Indian republicanism, race conflict 
in South Africa, and the cold war between India and Pakistan. 

A third crisis—if the second is survived and no other inter- 
venes—is bound to arise, for a number of reasons, over the 
question of new colonial nations. No institution lives for long 
which is incapable of adjustment and growth; and the main 
direction of adjustment and growth for the Commonwealth is 
plainly, in the future as in the past, internal expansion by the 
appearance of new autonomous members. If it cannot survive 
that ordeal, its own life can hardly be long. Turning from the 
general to the particular—the present Asian Dominions are so 
strongly committed to “fighting imperialism” that their own 
prestige is all too likely to be engaged in the issue of Dominion 
status for colonial territories of which they know little and with 
which they have no more racial community than have we 
ourselves. On the other hand, the appearance of new, British- 
sponsored African Dominions, having equal rights and status 
with herself, can hardly be pleasing to South Africa. The 
infection of successful nationalism must surely spread through 
Africa, and, if it does nothing more direct to the Union, must 
frustrate her ambition to serve as white leader of a black sub- 
continent. The crossing of these currents of policy will produce 
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whirlpools of trouble for the multi-racial Commonwealth. It 
will be a testing time for British opinion, as it will clearly be 
for British leadership. 

The British people are mentally lazy, optimistic, and obstinate. 
These traits are inter-connected. ‘Mustn’t grumble,” says the 
English Northcountryman; “Give it a go,’ says the Australian, 
who is an Englishman written larger than life on an Antipodean 
screen. As with our minor affairs, so with the British Common- 
wealth in its developing stages, we English people are apt to 
make the most of that which we discover we possess, and to 
toast our genius for creating it, whereas it came about almost 
in spite of ourselves: and once we have thus embraced an idea 
or an institution as our own we hold fast to it with bulldog 
grip. It may well prove thus with the multi-racial Common- 
wealth. 

It was said that the British conquered one-third of the globe 
in a fit of absence of mind. This half-true account of the origin 
of the Empire became itself an element and symbol of our pride 
in it—like “The Old Contemptibles” as a title for the original 
expeditionary force of 1914. Similarly the fact that the multi- 
racial Commonwealth happened without design may well, when 
once engraved in a famous phrase, become to British people 
part of the legend of their own achievement in creating it. And 
when that is so, no violence or outside criticism will shake their 
faith in it: only, in time, the slow revolving of its own life-cycle. 


London, England, November 4, 1949. 
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Bigwin and the Changing 
Commonwealth 


Reginald G. Trotter 


he Bigwin Conference, September 8-18, 1949, was, all agree, 

the most successful in the series of unofficial British Com- 
monwealth Relations Conferences, which began at Toronto in 
1933 and continued at Lapstone, Australia in 1938 and at London 
in 1945.’ Like the earlier conferences it met at a critical juncture 
in world affairs. American-British-Canadian financial talks 
began in Washington the day before it convened, resulting in an 
announcement on September 12 of a ten-point programme in- 
tended to cope with the sterling-dollar crisis in trade and finance, 
and followed by an announcement from London of the devalua- 
tion of sterling on the eve of the delegates’ departure from 
Bigwin. The first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the North Atlantic Pact countries had by then begun. Such 
timing of the conference gave special point to its terms of 
reference, which were: “To survey the positions of the Member 
Nations in the post-war world, including the relations between 
them, and to examine what changes may be required in their 
policies in the interest of world order and progress.” It was not 
surprising that nine days of sessions proved none too long, even 
under the fortunate conditions of a big house-party so ideally 
isolated from outside distractions as was this conference at the 
Inn on Bigwin Island in the Lake of Bays. Delegations from 
nine countries looked at the Commonwealth from many points 
of view, probed its problems, and with varying degrees of hope- 
fulness envisaged for it continuing and enlarged usefulness. 


‘The proceedings of earlier conferences were reported in British 
Commonwealth Relations, ed. by Arnold Toynbee (1933); The British Common- 
wealth and the Future, ed. by H. V. Hodson (1939); The British Commonwealth 
and World Society, ed. by Richard Frost (1947); all published by the 
Oxford University Press. Briefer accounts of the third conference are 
The British Commonwealth and the World, by Richard Frost (Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1945, 74pp.) and “The Commonwealth and 
the World” in Peace with Progress (Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1945, pp. 23-41). 
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Recent spectacular changes in the Commonwealth had em- 
phasized dramatically its essential character and its living 
flexibility. The reality of the national independence of the 
member states had passed from theory to factual demonstration 
when the right of secession, previously recognized in principle, 
had been exercised by Burma and the Republic of Ireland. In 
further demonstration of the voluntary character of membership 
three Asian communities, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, had risen 
to full equality with the older sovereign members, India win- 
ning assent from the governments of the other countries of the 
Commonwealth to her desire while becoming “a sovereign in- 
dependent republic . . . to continue her full membership of 
the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the King 
as the symbol of the free association of its independent member 
nations and, as such, the head of the Commonwealth.” The 
result was not merely that the old question of “status” had been 
removed beyond cavil from the range of rational controversy. 
“Those developments,” as Mr. R. M. Fowler, the conference 
chairman, aptly remarked in welcoming especially the delega- 
tions from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, “have given new proof 
of the virility and adaptability of the Commonwealth concept 
and hold out the hope of joining the East and the West in mutual 
understanding and recognition of common democratic objectives.” 
The presence of these three Asian dominions (their delegates 
frequently referred to them by that term) hardly spelled dis- 
integration of the Commonwealth but rather its genius for 
compromise and its capacity for adaptation and _ political 
invention. 

The presence of a delegation at Bigwin from the Irish Institute 
of International Affairs was a welcome reflection of the fact 
that notwithstanding the recent secession of the Republic of 
Ireland from the Commonwealth there remains between them a 
special relationship unlike that between Commonwealth coun- 
tries and any other state. For, as Mr. Costello said in the Dail, 
“Treland does not intend to regard the citizens of Commonwealth 
countries as foreigners or their countries as foreign countries” 
and this attitude is reciprocated in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere in the Commonwealth. 


*Declaration issued by meeting of Prime Ministers of the Common- 
wealth, April 27, 1949. 
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Recent events had also re-emphasized the non-exclusive 
character of the Commonwealth. Besides membership in the 
United Nations various Commonwealth countries had increased 
both the number and importance of their regional associations 
with other countries, particularly in the North Atlantic, in 
Western Europe, in North America, and in the South West 
Pacific. And there was no question of the necessity for the 
fullest possible co-operation of each with the United States, 
which not only had become in armed might and in economic 
strength the predominant power in world affairs, but which 
in its political institutions and ideals was largely at one with 
the Commonwealth. 

While recent developments had thus emphahized the Com- 
monwealth’s continuing reality and importance, and its con- 
sistency with the full participation of its several members in 
the wider society of nations, they had not made it easier to 
define the Commonwealth. The members of the Conference 
generally felt, indeed, that any formal and binding definition 
would hamper rather than help its functioning and its growth. 
With the Asian dominions now full members, the Commonwealth 
can no longer be said to be based upon race or upon cultural 
tradition even in the broad sense of “Western European,” though 
it remains centrally important that all members are the heirs 
of British parliamentary government and ideals of individual 
freedom. It is not in itself a political entity if the test be 
possession of an organ through which to act in political matters 
as an international person. When its members decide to act in 
unison they do so each by its own decision, and they announce 
their action not through a common voice but by a unison of 
voices, as occurred last April in accepting a republican India 
as a continuing member of a Commonwealth whose unity as a 
free association is symbolized by the King as its head. It has 
been likened to a club with flexible rules of membership. It 
is a group or society of nations united not in a contractual 
association but in a moral community. The sense of community 
of its members rests partly upon history and upon similar free 
institutions and political ideas, and partly on the needs and 
interests of the several members. The mechanism of Common- 
wealth relations, intimate and largely informal, has been develop- 
ing on its own lines, beyond and apart from ordinary diplomatic 
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procedures, though these have also been in some measure adapted 
to its purposes. Vague and indefinable as the bases of this 
community may seem to be, they mark it as something distinctive 
in the political structure of the world. For its continuing vitality, 
as for that of any group relationship, recognition of individuality 
of the members must be accompanied by the practice of co- 
operation. It was with the purposes and possibilities of such 
co-operation that delegates at Bigwin found themselves mainly 
concerned rather than with questions of definition. How could 
the Commonwealth be made to serve most usefully its members’ 
immediate interests and the interests of world order and pro- 
gress, in which they were all so vitally involved? 

Of deep concern were clashes of interest and opinion between 
member countries. India is hardly yet reconciled to the creation 
of Pakistan. The latter is at a disadvantage from having had 
to start hastily from scratch in setting up political, administra- 
tive, and defence institutions such as India inherited along with 
New Delhi from British India. The struggle over Kashmir has 
increased Pakistan’s fears and distrust of its Indian neighbour. 
Disappointment rankles at the lack of Commonwealth response 
to requests for intervention in the Kashmir controversy. The 
ultimate effectiveness of action by the United Nations is still 
uncertain. Feeling is tense also between India and Pakistan on 
the one hand and South Africa on the other over the old question 
of the status of East Indians in the Union. The manner in which 
the question was ventilated in the United Nations has stiffened 
Nationalist antagonism in South Africa. Acute as both these 
conflicts have been and are, there is a feeling that they must 
not be permitted to destroy the Commonwealth link and that 
national security and peaceful relations as between these coun- 
tries are better assured within the Commonwealth association 
than they would be outside it. That association provides favour- 
able meeting-ground both on official and unofficial levels and a 
community of interest that over-rides conflict over special 
grievances. In the new Dominions the present leaders feel that 
they have a better chance of holding their countries to ideals of 
freedom if they remain in association with other countries of 
similar ideals and institutions. 

The case of the Republic of Ireland is relevant in this con- 
nection. Secession, however deep-seated were its causes, was 
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followed forthwith by assertion in the Republic and acceptance 
in the Commonwealth of the exceptional non-foreign character 
of the surviving relationship as has already been mentioned. 
This paradox reflects the overwhelming importance in the Irish 
economy of trade with Britain and the fact that in most matters 
the Irish people are closer in their sympathies and outlook to 
the English than to any other people; there is also much informal 
intimacy and co-operation between government circles in Dublin 
and London. It would be idle to speculate whether secession 
would have taken place if it had not been accomplished prior to 
the new formula of Commonwealth association adopted at the 
Prime Ministers’ meeting in April. That formula has perhaps 
made it easier for citizens of the Republic to contemplate the 
eventual possibility of some kind of formal re-association with 
the Commonwealth. The present difficulty is the continuing 
fact of partition for which the citizens of the Republic blame 
Britain. Discussions at Bigwin failed, however, to elicit sym- 
pathy for the idea that pressure should be brought upon the 
British Government to end partition. The view was, generally, 
that however welcome a union of north and south might be, it 
should be only by consent of both parties, and that the burden 
of winning the consent of Northern Ireland lay upon the Repub- 
lic. To that end it must needs pursue such internal policies and 
establish such external affiliations as would win the confidence 
and allegiance of the North. There seems little readiness in the 
Republic to appreciate the new obstacles to unification that have 
been created by its secession from the Commonwealth and its 
rejection of the North Atlantic Pact. Nevertheless, there is a 
will to make the most of its remaining close relations with, 
though not within, the Commonwealth, and in some quarters a 
hope for a renewed association closer than exists at present. 
The sense of community throughout the Commonwealth has 
been most conspicuously stimulated by the coupled threat of 
communism and Russian expansion. Notwithstanding the neces- 
sity of relying for security largely upon co-operation with the 
United States and with other members of the United Nations 
it cannot be forgotten that the Commonwealth has been hitherto 
the most vigorously effective international association, and the 
liaison and co-operation among its members in matters relating 
to defence are closer today than ever before in time of peace. 
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The members of the Commonwealth, at the same time, are 
reluctant to accept the assumption that communism can be 
defeated only by the atomic bomb. However necessary armed 
might may be to ward off armed attack, communism has other 
weapons which must be countered in other ways. This was 
specially emphasized in the Conference by delegates from the 
Asian dominions who stressed the urgency of convincing the 
depressed masses that communism, which is preached to them 
by skilful and insidious propaganda, will not best serve their 
needs. Colonial policies must speed the development of local 
responsibility and further the principles of national self- 
government. Racial discrimination must give way to co- 
operation. Public policy must serve the economic needs and 
the social aspirations of the people. In such ways rather than 
in armaments must be found the answer to communism that 
shall enable liberal régimes to retain the popular support in 
the face of communist promises of a worker’s utopia. By the 
leaders in the new dominions the Commonwealth is recognized, 
and particularly the United Kingdom, as already leading the 
world in these directions, and they hope that their fellow mem- 
bers will strengthen their hand by economic aid and technical 
assistance as well as by gestures of friendship. 

The current crisis in international trade and finance has 
also created critically urgent problems for all members of the 
Commonwealth. Although discussions of the economic situation 
at Bigwin largely preceded the announcement of the A.B.C. 
Conference’s Ten-Point Programme and were all over before 
devaluation of the pound and the adjustments of other currencies 
that followed, they were well-informed and frank. It was recog- 
nized that devaluation of sterling, if and when it came, could 
appreciably alleviate the general dollar shortage only if accom- 
panied by widespread devaluation of other currencies in terms 
of the dollar. It was recognized also that devaluation in itself 
could give no more than temporary relief and that, indeed, it 
would create additional problems. It was obvious that Canada 
could not join the sterling bloc but equally clear that she was 
not really in the United States dollar bloc and that the officially 
pegged parity of her own dollar with the United States dollar 
could hardly survive a drastic change in the relation between 
the latter and the pound. The United Kingdom, notwithstanding 
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great progress in increasing her production and over-all exports, 
faced the necessity of further drastic economic measures fol- 
lowing devaluation. It was realized, however, that the central 
factor in the long-run dollar problem would be United States 
policy, because the United States is the only country in a suffi- 
ciently strong economic position today to abandon protection. 
As a Canadian delegate remarked, this makes the United States 
the key log in the present jam. Only a really drastic lowering 
of barriers against imports in the United States, going farther 
than mere reciprocal trade agreements, together with a great 
increase of American investment abroad could make possible 
the restoration of healthy relations in international trade in the 
world outside the “iron curtain.” 

If the devaluation of sterling that has now taken place 
succeeds in deflecting to North America a larger proportion of 
United Kingdom exports (and a 40 per cent increase to the 
United States is needed in order to earn even the same amount 
of American dollars as before) it must involve a decline in 
United Kingdom exports elsewhere, and particularly to the 
Asian dominions at the very time when they themselves, in 
dire need of capital goods, find it more difficult to purchase in 
the dollar market. Large North American purchases and invest- 
ment in such areas thus become urgent (except in the unlikely 
event that the United States could contrive the alternative of 
taking over a vast quantity of sterling balances and thus acquiring 
credits which would enable it to export without either investing 
abroad or accepting imports in return). But obviously in all 
this American policy is still uncertain, and as time runs out 
the wisdom of over-indulgence in wishful thinking concerning 
it becomes increasingly questionable. It was suggested at Bigwin 
that this situation presents Canada with a special opportunity. 
Alone among Commonwealth countries she has a surplus avail- 
able for investment in the new dominions and the available 
technical skills which might be supplied in association with such 
investments. The suggestion was supported by several Cana- 
dians in a position to know the possibilities. It has long been 
customary to think of Canada as both a member of the Common- 
wealth and a North American country but to think of this dual 
role as hardly reaching beyond the North Atlantic triangle. 
Canada’s role has widened. She can serve as a bridge between 
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North America and other parts of the Commonwealth, particu- 
larly the Asian dominions, in economic relations as well as in 
political understanding. She can do a good deal on her own 
initiative and she is in a position to give a lead. 

It was an Indian delegate that urged holding an unofficial 
conference in the near future on economic problems and ways 
and means by which the countries of the Commonwealth might 
come to one another’s assistance. The purpose of the suggestion 
found considerable support, though views varied on how to 
implement it. The Asian delegates were particularly emphatic 
that at any rate the positive and practical values of the Com- 
monwealth need to be more consciously stressed. There should 
be more consultation and more co-operation. An Australian 
suggestion of a central secretariat to facilitate consultation en- 
countered a general feeling that this would needlessly multiply 
machinery. Existing channels and methods of consultation are 
adequate if sufficiently used. Ad hoc arrangements for dealing 
with technical matters are already numerous and are simple to 
provide as need arises. On the political level multilateral ex- 
changes of High Commissioners have recently opened the way 
to on-the-spot group consultations in the various Commonwealth 
capitals such as have been a regular practice in London for some 
vears. A similar possibility now exists at Lake Success. Depart- 
ments of External Affairs have been building up staffs capable 
of giving more adequate attention to the exchange and study 
of information in order that governments may be constantly 
informed and ready to make prompt decisions on all questions 
as they arise. Intimate consultation at high levels, official and 
political, based on knowledge and personal acquaintance, becomes 
easier as means improve for swift travel and communication. 
All this combines to make possible a constant and effective con- 
sultation of governments at the cabinet level. The mechanism is 
there, but it must be kept oiled and running if it is to serve the 
members of the Commonwealth with the increasing vigour and 
effectiveness that opinion at Bigwin felt was urgently needed. 
As the Conference proceeded day after day with its discussions 
of an agenda more comprehensive than it has been possible to 
cover in this brief article, the conviction grew that the Common- 
wealth is more than ever the advance guard among the nations 
in the work of building a world society that shall be based not 
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on dominance but on freedom, individual and national. It 
became ever clearer that this proud role cannot be played pas- 
sively but requires constant and active effort to attain the 
maximum in mutual understanding, by the fullest and freest 
consultation leading whenever possible to agreement and co- 
operation for constructive ends. 


Kingston, Ontario, November 23, 1949. 


Ep. nore—Two forthcoming publications report on the Bigwin dis- 
cussions at greater length: A pamphlet by F. H. Soward, the Conference 
Recorder, entitled The Adaptable Commonwealth (Behind the Headlines 
series, X, no. 1, to be ready early in the New Year), and a larger book- 
length study by the same author (to appear in the spring). 
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The Place of Broadcasting 
in International Relations 


Sir lan Jacob 


veryone in Canada knows that broadcasting has become a 
Dice: of daily life, but few think of it as more than a cheap 
means of being amused or of hearing the main outlines of what 
is going on. It supplements the newspapers, the magazines, 
the cinemas, and the theatres. It is convenient, because it can 
be switched on and off in the home. Reception is usually easy, 
and most people are quite content to ring the changes on three 
or four stations all of which are probably situated within a 
radius of a hundred miles from the listener’s home, either in 
Canada or just over the border in the United States. Some 
enthusiastic knob-twiddlers may go further afield, and may 
even search the shortwave bands, but few among them listen 
consistently to any of the far-away stations they pick up. It 
follows that the great volume of highly purposeful broadcasting 
directed across frontiers is quite unheeded, and the majority 
of people are ignorant of what is being said, some of it on their 


behalf, on the international air. 


The picture is quite different in Europe. The existence of 


international broadcasting, and its significance, 


are only too 


well known in countries which either during the war or since 
have been under foreign domination or subject to totalitarian 
régimes. The foreign broadcast can make for people in those 
countries the difference between mental life and death. In 
many other countries of the world the foreign broadcast is 
not of such vital importance but can still be a valuable source 


of information and of comfort in difficult times. 


In Britain we 


are in an intermediate position. Few people here listen to 
foreign broadcasts, but many realize that international broad- 
casting is going on on a great scale, and that the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is playing a leading part in the business. 
In fact they pay in taxes nearly fourteen million dollars each 


year to support the B.B.C.’s Overseas Services. 


Nevertheless, 
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the people here, like the people of Canada, know little of what 
kind of broadcasting is being done, or what its potential or 
actual effects may be. Short-wave broadcasts go over the heads 
of the ordinary men and women of England and Canada rather 
like the shells of long range guns passing over the heads of the 
infantry on their way to targets behind the lines. The infantry 
are dimly conscious that something is whistling overhead, but 
can form little idea of what the shelling is for and what effect 
it is having. It may, therefore, be interesting to the readers of 
this Journal to read about this little-understood activity. Stu- 
dents of international affairs should be aware of how broadcast- 
ing can be used in furthering the aims of foreign policy, and 
of its potentialities and limitations in this field. 

Let me first shortly dismiss one type of external broadcasting 
which, though important, is not relevant to this study. This is 
broadcasting to fellow countrymen abroad. Maritime nations, 
like Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands, transmit services 
to their sailors on the seven seas. Colonial powers broadcast to 
their Colonies and to their countrymen serving there. The 
B.B.C. devotes about one-third of its total overseas broadcasting 
effort to this type of service. A twenty-four-hour-a-day pro- 
gramme in English reaches British people wherever they may be, 
and special services in English and other languages are directed 
to various parts of the Commonwealth and Empire. The object 
of all this kind of broadcasting is to provide links with home 
or between citizens of states which are bound together by ties 
of blood or mutual interest. 

It is the other kind of international broadcasting that is my 
subject, namely the broadcasting that is directed to the people 
of a foreign country, usually in the language of that country. 
This was a type of broadcasting that was barely thought of in 
the early days of the B.B.C. In fact it was not until 1930 that 
the art of using short-waves was mastered, and our first thoughts 
then turned naturally to the possibility of an Empire Service. 
It was not until 1938 that the B.B.C. started its first foreign 
language service, in Arabic. We were not first in the field, of 
course. We were preceded by Moscow, Berlin, and Rome, where 
dictators saw the possibility of undermining their enemies and 
spreading their own ideologies by using the radio. It was to 
counter the effects of Italian broadcasts to the Arab world that 
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the B.B.C. started up its Arabic Service. Thus it came about 
that short-waves, which were first thought of in England as 
being the means of binding together friends and relations, 
became diverted to a different use, that of converting enemies 
or doubtful neutrals into friends and of undermining the influence 
of rivals. 

The growth of short-wave broadcasting since 1938 has been 
rapid. Sixty-five nations now broadcast a total of 6,500 hours a 
week to other countries. The B.B.C. in its Overseas Services 
broadcasts for 650 hours a week in forty-seven languages. Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and India have international services, 
and Pakistan hopes to start one soon. The Voice of America 
has developed fast in the last two years, and now uses twenty- 
three languages. Nearly every country in Europe broadcasts 
to its neighbours, and even little Albania transmits in nine 
languages. The air is full of talk. 

I do not propose to delve into technicalities, but I must 
explain some of the characteristics of short-wave broadcasting, 
because nearly all international services are carried on short- 
waves. First of all, there is the question of range. Short-wave 
transmissions span the world. From England it is possible to 
put down a signal in almost any part of the globe. The signal 
will not have the strength and clear quality of the medium-wave 
transmission which carries the ordinary home services to which 
most people listen for their entertainment. But it will be good 
enough for intelligible speech. Then there is the question of 
ease of tuning in. It is not easy to find a given transmission in 
the short-wave band, to distinguish it from its neighbour, and 
to keep tuned to it. A much more delicate touch on the tuning 
knob is required, and persistence and patience are the qualities 
that must be possessed by the listener. He must also have a 
receiving set that is well designed for short-wave reception. 
So we see that although it is quite possible to send a transmission 
on short-wave that can be received in another country a long 
way off, it is only the person that really wants to listen to it 
that will take the trouble to overcome the difficulties of recep- 
tion. The motive to listen is thus of supreme importance. It is 
evident that people in countries well supplied with papers and 
home radio, where news and opinion are free, and life full 
and rich, will not have much incentive to listen the hard way to 
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foreign broadcasts on short-wave. Where local radio is poor, 
where news is scarce or one-sided, where normal contacts with 
the outside world are cut off, and where life is drab and dan- 
gerous, a very powerful motive impels people to try and hear 
what they can from abroad. And then they overcome the 
difficulties, and find that with patience and practice they can 
get what they want. It is very largely the existence of condi- 
tions which give people an overpowering motive to listen that 
has given international broadcasting its power in the field of 
political struggle. This same factor gives the free countries a 
real advantage, because the motive to listen is much greater in 
the countries to which they broadcast than in their own. 

It is evident that any country deciding to embark on a service 
of broadcasts to foreign audiences does so because it wants to 
influence those audiences in its favour. All such broadcasting 
is thus propaganda in the real meaning of the word. It is 
action to spread opinion or principles. Even if you are broad- 
casting to your friends in another country you are seeking to 
consolidate that friendship by creating in the minds of your 
listeners sympathy for your opinions and your way of life. 
This is still what you are trying to do when you are broadcasting 
to your enemies, though then you may in addition be trying 
to shake their faith in their own way of life or their régime. 
There need be nothing shameful or degrading in this activity, 
and indeed this would hardly need saying if the word propaganda 
had not in recent years developed somewhat unpleasant associa- 
tions owing to the way it has been conducted by the Nazis and 
the Communists. It is on this very question, how to conduct 
propaganda, that the future of international broadcasting will 
depend. 

Hitler, in Mein Kampf, set out the principles on which he 
thought the success of propaganda depended. They can be 
summarized as follows: First, all human and aesthetic considera- 
tions must be set aside when propaganda is being used as a 
weapon in a nation’s fight for existence. Secondly, propaganda 
must always address itself to broad masses, and must fix its 
intellectual level so as not to be above the heads of the least 
intellectual of those to whom it is directed. It must always 
appeal to the emotions and not to the intelligence. Thirdly, 
since the receptive powers of the masses are restricted and their 
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understanding feeble, propaganda must be confined to a few 
bare essentials, and these must be expressed in stereotyped 
formulae. These slogans should be persistently repeated. Finally, 
propaganda must adopt a systematically one-sided attitude to 
every problem that has to be dealt with. Propaganda must not 
investigate the truth objectively, and rules of justice; but it must 
present only that aspect of the truth which is favourable to its 
own side. 

There you have the views of one totalitarian dictator, and 
they are not much different from those which are evidently 
held by his counterparts in the Kremlin. The suppression of 
all inconvenient facts, the completely one-sided picture, the 
reiteration of simple slogans, the misuse of words, the abuse 
and vilification, and the appeal to the emotions, are common 
ingredients of the Nazi, the Fascist, and the Communist pro- 
paganda. If this conception of international broadcasting became 
universal the world would do well to sweep the whole activity 
away. Fortunately there is a totally different conception which 
has grown up and prospered in the free world, and animates 
the services of many countries. It is our belief in the B.B.C. 
that it is bound to prevail, and we have good reason for our 
experience during and since the war on which to found this 
belief. What is this conception? First and foremost it is founded 
on straight, complete, and objective news. The spread of truth 
is not just a question of tactics; it is a basic principle of the 
Christian world. Secondly, it holds that fair exposition of 
the arguments on any issue is the right of the listener. This 
does not preclude plain-speaking and the strong expression of 
opinions—far from it. But it does exclude the purely one-sided 
presentation of a situation or an issue. Thirdly, it demands a 
steady tone, a human approach, a demonstration of free and 
friendly life. It seeks to appeal to the intellect and not only to 
the emotions. It is the idea of one people speaking to another, 
not in the restricted tones of a regulated automaton, but in 
the free play of thoughts and action. It is not the single repeated 
gramophone record, but the voice of live human beings, with 
their hopes, joys, fears, and emotions expressed spontaneously. 

We know that broadcasting founded on this conception can 
be a weapon in the hands of the free world or one of which 
dictatorships have good reason to be afraid. If it were not so, 
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why did Hitler do his utmost to make it impossible for his own 
people and his conquered victims to listen to it? And why now 
does Stalin do the same? The Russian campaign of jamming 
which began last April is utilizing hundreds of transmitters in 
an effort to blot out the transmissions in Russian of the B.B.C. 
and the Voice of America. We must nevertheless not exaggerate 
the effects of broadcasting on the world situation. We can 
draw some conclusions on this matter from our experience in 
the war. 

It would be idle to suppose that talk, and talk alone, can 
bring about a revolution. For talk to be fully effective there 
must be some material factors operating in the desired direction. 
When France fell in 1940, hope died in the hearts of all but a 
very few Frenchmen. The voice of the B.B.C., that showed that 
Britain was standing firm in the face of the seemingly hopeless 
situation, revived hope in France, and made possible the gradual 
organization of resistance. Even so, effective action in France 
did not result merely from the hearing of hopeful talk from 
the B.B.C. It came because that talk was based increasingly on 
the solid facts of successful defence and the beginning of counter- 
attack. As the initiative steadily passed to the Allies, the power 
of the voice of the B.B.C. was correspondingly increased, until 
in 1944 it became the expression of the movement of liberation. 
The attention the radio voice receives in the period of depression 
and disaster is dependent upon its honesty and reliability. These 
qualities in the voice will ensure for it a full measure of power 
when things begin to look up. 

Then there are several states which are the battle field on 
which communism and free liberalism are engaged in fierce 
struggle. What can the free radio achieve in this situation? 
First, it can keep open for the people of Russia a single line of 
traffic with the outer world. It may not exert much influence 
on them, but it can at any rate ensure that they hear the truth, 
and in the long run human nature adheres to truth. Secondly, 
it can keep burning in the hearts of the people of the oppressed 
countries a little flame of hope, and a belief in the continued 
existence of a free and rich life which one day they may again 
share. Thirdly, it can help to bind together in increasing friend- 
ship the peoples of the free countries, and strengthen their will 
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to resist any growth of tyranny. These objectives are worthy 
of our highest endeavours. 

If the world had developed to a stage in which the nations 
had freely surrendered certain powers to a world federal 
authority, I think there would still be international broadcasting. 
Some would be done centrally in furtherance of the general 
peaceful regulation of current affairs by the central authority. 
Some would be on a national basis, and would have the objects 
of increasing between the nations a knowledge of each other, 
and of interchanging cultural experience. The nearer to this 
type of broadcasting that we can now attain the better. But 
one must clearly recognize that the world has not reached this 
Utopian state. Instead there are sharp conflicts of national 
interests, coupled with severe competition between rival ideo- 
logical concepts. No great nation in these circumstances can 
afford to neglect the power placed in its hands by broadcasting. 
It is possible, however, to wield this power in a manner which 
fosters the highest aspirations of mankind, and which, obeys the 
laws of toleration, objectivity, and consideration for others. 


London, England, November 1949. 
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Tito, Titoism and 
the West 


George Adamkiewicz 


—— conversant with Slav mentality will not fail to detect 
a falsetto of frustration rising above the spate of invective 
launched by the Kremlin against Tito, his Serbo-Croat Brains 
Trust, and their alleged leanings toward the West. Ever since 
the late A. A. Zdhanov, founder of the “Cominform,” called 
upon the Communist parties throughout the world in September, 
1947, to rally the “anti-Fascist, democratic, peace-loving elements 
against the new plans for war and aggression,” it has become 
increasingly clear that the effects of their own miscalculations 
in Europe are being brought home to the rulers of Moscow in 
more forms than one. 

The situation in Yugoslavia can be likened, in some respects, 
to that in Spain under Franco who, despite his affiliations with 
Nazi Germany, managed to maintain a fairly even balance 
between East and West, whilst establishing a firm hold on his 
own country. 

Josip Broz (Tito), Stalin’s Croatian-born, Moscow-trained 
emissary-in-chief in Yugoslavia, found himself saddled with the 
same arduous task of “sovietizing” his homeland in record time, 
as was assigned to his fellow-appointees in all the other satellite 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe. To bring them into 
a common front of so-called people’s democracies (i.e. Soviet 
republics), owing allegiance to Moscow, was the avowed aim of 
this centrally directed if ill-advised action. Unlike his comrades, 
Tito, as early as 1944 was able to stand on his own feet. He was 
impelled to do so not only by his own ambition to become the 
national hero of his people, but above all by the natural condi- 
tions and national traditions of the country over which he was 
called to rule. What Tito had learnt, and Stalin had not, was 


‘A. A. Zdhanov on the international situation in the Report Made at 
the Conference of the Nine Communist Parties Held in Poland, September, 1947 


(London, 1947). 
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the lesson to be derived from the history of the South-Slav 
struggle for political independence and national unity of which, 
in his youth, Tito had been an eye-witness. 

It was a movement of unprecedented driving force and 
singleness of purpose to which international Marxism was 
completely alien. The auxiliary part played by Russia in this 
movement was accepted by the Yugoslav leaders as conducive 
to the realization of their national aims, not as involving a 
pledge, on their part, to surrender to the dictates of Russian 
political expansionism. “Panslavism,” inherent in the policies 
of Tsarist Russia, held out the promise of “emancipation” to 
the Slav peoples of Eastern and Central Europe; Bolshevism, 
on the other hand, claims to have effected their “liberation” from 
the Nazi yoke. Yugoslav leaders, however, do not apparently 
place the same connotation on these services as Russia, nor are 
they willing to pay the price exacted for them. 

It is the peasantry, in particular the Serbian peasantry, that 
still holds the strategic key position in any political combination 
destined to safeguard the structure of Yugoslav unity, as an 
organic whole. Of the 16 million inhabitants of Yugoslavia more 
than half are Serbs, and of these about 80 per cent are peasants. 
It is they who constitute the most important single group in the 
country. 

Unlike the rural populations in Croatia-Slavonia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, the Serbian peasants have 
never formed an agrarian class representation of their own; nor 
have they adhered to any “Green Front” designed to safeguard 
peasant interests on an international scale. They had no need 
of such an organization, because by sheer weight of numbers 
and the uniformity of their political and social outlook, they 
could always make their influence felt in the formation of any 
political party aspiring to decisive power. The “Radical Party,” 
under Nicholas Pasic before, during, and after World War I, 
and the “National Party,’ under the royal dictatorship of 
Alexander I, in the late twenties and early thirties, were both 
supported by the broad masses of the Serbian peasantry. No 
government, however strong, could afford to antagonize them. 

Tito’s non-party “People’s Front” is a case in point. It already 
numbers over 7 million members recruited from all sections 
of the population, including the bourgeois middle class, united 
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in a common effort to build up what may be described as a new 
type of welfare-state, based on the principle of class-co-operation, 
as opposed to class-struggle. Even the particularist Croatian 
peasants appear to have been brought into line with this move- 
ment which is violently denounced by the Soviets as an attempt 
to destroy Communist ascendancy in Yugoslavia. Tito himself 
is quoted in Borba (November 2, 1946) as having declared: ‘““We 
do not tell the peasants that they are the strongest pillar of our 
State, in order that eventually we may get their votes, but 
because we know that that is what they are, and because they 
should be aware of what they are.” 

It should be recalled, in this connection, that the voluntary 
union of the Orthodox Serbs with the highly “westernized,” 
Roman Catholic Croats and Slovenes in 1917, was founded on 
the bedrock of constitutional, representative and parliamentary 
democracy. 

Yugoslavia’s present-day boundaries are the result of a long 
struggle that began about the turn of the last century, when 
Austria-Hungary refused to permit the transit through her 
territories of Serbian livestock bound for Adriatic ports. Sur- 
rounded by unfriendly states on the North and East, Yugoslavia 
depends for the stability of her economic system on her mari- 
time trade with the West, both as a market for her agricultural 
produce, and a source of supply for certain raw materials and 
manufactured goods. The economic blockade of Yugoslavia, by 
the “people’s democracies” of the Soviet orbit, has brought out 
this position in yet clearer relief. Her control of the Eastern 
ports of the Adriatic, supplemented by a free outlet to the 
Aegean through the port of Salonica, is absolutely vital to her 
at a time when urgent reconstruction work has to be carried out 
in vast areas of Serbia and Southern Croatia devastated during 
the partisan war of 1941-5. Small wonder, therefore, that the 
establishment of a new Soviet base for German-designed sub- 
marines on Saseno island, off the coast of Albania, has evoked 
her resentment. 

There has been no collectivization of land in Yugoslavia to 
speak of. The Soviets complain bitterly “that the land is still 
in private ownership, that it is bought and sold, that consider- 


*The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute: Text of the Published Correspondence 
(London, New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948), p. 43. 
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able portions of land are concentrated in the hands of rich 
peasants (kulaks) and that hired labour is used.” Strictly 
speaking, a “proletariat” either rural or industrial, has never 
existed in Serbia proper, and now that industrialization is being 
speeded up, in accordance with the Five Year Plan of 1946, 
there appears to be an actual shortage of labour. Increased 
imports, through Adriatic ports, of capital goods and equipment, 
including machinery, and corresponding exports of foodstuffs 
have tended to result in a rise of living standards both of 
individual farmers and workers, over and above those attained in 
other “liberated” countries under Soviet control. 

The contrast with the Soviet orbit is striking: there the 
deficiency of Russia’s industrial potential causes her to draw 
heavily on all available resources of her satellites, without giving 
full value in return. To cite an example: raw cotton supplied 
by Russia to Czechoslovakia in exchange for future deliveries 
of ready-made clothing proved to be of such inferior quality 
that it had to be converted into bags. 

In present world conditions, special interest attaches to the 
question whether Tito’s system of government is really as com- 
munistic, or even Marxist, as it professes to be. The Soviets 
charge that it is an attempt to put into practice the “defunct” 
theories of Eduard Bernstein and the Revisionists who flourished 
in the late 1890’s. They rejected the Marxist doctrine of class- 
struggle, as disproved by the actual trends of modern economic 
and social developments. In their view, the worker can best 
assure his future by aligning himself with the broadening front 
of small and medium producers, or incipient capitalists, gra- 
dually expanding their aggregate share of the national wealth. 
“The worker,” they stressed, “should develop from a proletarian 
into the citizen of a progressive, socially minded and truly demo- 
cratic community.” 

Within the framework of Tito’s “Popular Front,” the workers 
already appear to be co-operating with the other members of 
the community towards the realization of national aims. The 
analogy with the “revisionist” movement would be almost com- 
plete, were it not for the fact that Tito’s dictatorship in no way 
resembles the liberal form of government envisaged by “evolu- 
tionary” socialists. 


*The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, p. 63. 
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Whatever his plans, they are already having serious reper- 
cussions throughout the Soviet orbit in Europe, from the Baltic 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, and from the Curzon Line 
to the western limits of the Russian zone in Germany. A crisis 
appears to have been reached, accentuated by the “sealing off” 
of the Czechoslovak and Hungarian borders against Austria, and 
by Soviet military demonstrations along the frontier between 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

It seems as if stern reality was once more contradicting the 
fallacies spread by “realists” of the Marxist-Leninist creed, thus 
undermining whatever faith its followers in Europe may still 
profess to have in it. The answer is a display of force, culmin- 
ating in the repudiation, by Russia and her European satellites, 
of their “mutual assistance pacts” with Yugoslavia. 


Antigonish, N.S., October 5, 1949. 
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Malcolm W. Wallace 


t is difficult for even the most thoughtful men today to realize 

the extent to which the world has become internationalized 
during the present generation. In the early years of the century 
the centre of the world for most of us was the British Empire, 
and of its more distant parts we knew little for few Canadians 
had travelled widely. Nevertheless, it was a stable world and 
Britain was the chief stabilizing force. We were inclined to 
believe that she would play this role indefinitely. 

Since that time transportation and communications have been 
transformed. Two world wars have taught hundreds of thousands 
of Canadians much of world geography as well as other things, 
and have deprived Britain of her pride of place. The stability 
of former days has gone so completely that changes and proposed 
changes have ceased to amaze us. At the beginning of the recent 
war Winston Churchill proposed the union of Britain and France: 
today some kind of federation of Europe seems imminent, and 
Churchill looks forward to a possible reunion of Britain and the 
United States of America! Professor Commager of Columbia 
says that “America wants an international organization that can 
function efficiently regardless of abstract questions of sove- 
reignty.” Abstract questions! When we have once digested 
these facts we shall not find any future political developments 
incredible. 

Over the centuries men have toyed with the idea of some 
kind of international organization, but it has never been regarded 
as practical politics. It is nearly a century since science began 
its brilliant modern career, and science has always shown a 
certain superior indifference to national boundaries. But the 
most consistently international spirit since the Renaissance has 
been found in the universities. They have always exchanged 
lectures and lecturers, and at one time they had made Latin a 
lingua franca for the modern educated world. Their graduates 
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travelled from one university to another, and did much to 
establish the practice among the aristocracy of the grand tour 
as the normal conclusion of a gentleman’s education. Of course 
only a handful of the population was touched by these influences. 
Another small group of men who learned something of foreign 
peoples were the diplomatic representatives of each nation. 
To the great mass of the people of any one nation other peoples 
remained unknown and generally regarded with dislike and 
suspicion. It has been wittily said that one of the unpleasant 
things about international relations is that you have so much to 
do with foreigners. 

We may regard the establishment of the Rhodes Scholarships 
at the beginning of the present century as the first large-scale 
attempt to introduce the future political leaders of one nation 
to those of another, and the University of Oxford was the instru- 
ment through which the purpose was to be accomplished. Rhodes’ 
ideal was the creation of a great democratic power which would 
guarantee world peace and justice and foster world trade; the 
reunion of the English-speaking peoples was the means whereby 
the project was to be launched. His primary and abiding interest 
was in the spread of Anglo-Saxon ideals of democracy, justice 
and individual liberty, and he believed that devotion to these 
ideals was most strongly entrenched among young men in the 
universities. 

It would be a great mistake to think of Rhodes as an 
enthusiast for a British master race. By his final will sixty 
scholarships were provided for students from the British 
Dominions, ninety-six from the United States, and (by codicil) 
fifteen from Germany. The union which he so passionately 
desired he would have accepted under the flag of the United 
States. The Anglo-Saxon qualification for leadership consisted 
in their century-old experience in democratic government. But 
their organization into a great world power was to serve not 
national but international ends. 

When Rhodes established his system of scholarships in 1899 
he was regarded by many intelligent men as an amiable en- 
thusiast; the passing of a half century has furnished an amazing 
indication of the soundness of his vision. He was far ahead 
of his time in grasping the necessity of world organization if 
world wars were to be avoided, and he realized clearly that 
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men must conquer the menace of war if decent human society 
was to survive on earth. He realized that only on a basis of 
democracy and justice could a permanent world society come 
into being, and he envisaged a period of one or two centuries 
which must be devoted to the spread of such ideas and the 
obtaining of political maturity. He believed that universities 
could take the major role in furthering this enterprise. 

This last named conviction will still seem “amiable” to 
many men prominent in business and political life. It is based 
on the assumption that serious-minded young men while they 
are still comparatively unprejudiced and eager to understand 
the fundamental facts of social and political life may equip 
themselves to withstand the propaganda and pressures which 
recommend to them low conceptions of well-being and the 
desirability of conformity and “getting-on.” Not that the uni- 
versity will seek to indoctrinate them. Rather it will seek to 
turn out the kind of young men who are not easily indoctrinated. 
It is one of Rhodes’ claims to real greatness that he fully appre- 
ciated this point of view from the earliest days when his great 
scheme began to take shape in his mind. His faith was in the 
capacity of young men to educate one another, especially in 
the favourable atmosphere of a university such as Oxford. He 
believed in the educative value of their talk and their associa- 
tions—not in telling them what to believe. He was interested 
in developing their capacities, not in defining a uniform creed 
to which they would owe allegiance. 

After the lapse of nearly half a century it is becoming 
possible to appraise the worth of Rhodes’ dreaming. More than 
two thousand young men have enjoyed the opportunities which 
he provided for them. There is of course no obvious means of 
measuring their achievements. They have gone into Education, 
Law, Government services, Scientific research, and many other 
fields. It may at least be said that both in the United States 
and in the Dominions they have made notable contributions in 
many occupations. In Canada, for instance, a goodly proportion 
of the men who are emerging as our future leaders in govern- 
ment services, in our universities, and in the professions have 
equipped themselves for their work by a period of study in 
Oxford or in American or European universities. The Rhodes 
Scholarships have been a fertilizing influence in the training of 
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our youth in all those employments where ideals of private and 
public service are naturally combined. 

Education can do much toward fitting the great body of 
citizens to contribute to the health of a democratic state, but 
its capacity to develop leaders is of even greater importance. 
Doubtless leaders are born, but they are also made, and in 
the great majority of cases wide experience of affairs and 
profound study have gone to the making. The complex new 
world of tomorrow will need an increasing number of able 
men who have been highly trained, who have some first-hand 
acquaintance with other countries, and who think of politics 
as a career—indeed the greatest career open to men of ability. 
“To do the Queen service” was the supreme ambition of our 
Elizabethan forbears; today our statesmen owe allegiance not 
only to their own country but also to the world community. 
For this high occupation a very special training is necessary, 
a training in which scholarship and the knowledge of foreign 
languages and cultures are combined. We have long recognized 
that a trained civil service is one of a nation’s chiefest assets. 
In the unified world of the future more and more men will be 
necessary for the conduct of public affairs who have given proof 
of distinguished abilities and who have already seen much 
of the world. The discovery and development of such men 
should be one of the most serious enterprises of every nation. 
It is in this field that the Rhodes scholarships have performed 
eminent service, both in the breaking of new ground and in 
providing an example that has proved highly contagious. 

Perhaps the most eloquent appraisal of the Rhodes scheme is 
to be found in the recent multiplication throughout the world 
of similar foundations, many of them established through the 
direct influence of the Rhodes Scholarships. The most important 
of these in the United States is the Guggenheim Foundation, 
but there are also the Davison, Choate, Procter, Riggs and Henry 
Fellowships and indeed a great number of others. The Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowships have accomplished notable results. 
The Eastman Professorship has sent to Oxford as visiting pro- 
fessors such distinguished American scholars as Professors John 
Livingston Lowes, Wesley Mitchell, Arthur A. Compton, Felix 
Frankfurter, Simon Flexner, Tenney Frank and B. D. Merritt. 
Professor Frank Aydelotte of the Institute for Advanced Study 
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and American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees tells us that 
“in normal times more Englishmen are now brought each year 
to study in American universities than there are American 
Rhodes scholars going to Oxford.” Among the very many devices 
for international exchange of students we may mention the 
Fulbright Act, many of Unesco’s activities, and various provisions 
for exchanging South American and American students. 

An interesting aspect of this amazing development by 
universities and private foundations is the establishment by 
European governments of similar plans to carry out similar 
purposes. For instance, the governments of France and Sweden 
offer generous scholarships to foreign students who wish to 
work in French and Swedish universities. One can only imagine 
how warmly Rhodes would have welcomed this latest develop- 
ment of the plan which he had inaugurated for better inter- 
national understanding. 

If international relations are becoming of primary importance 
in the world, and especially the problem of world-wars, we may 
believe that the establishment of the Rhodes scholarships will 
find increasing justification. We are becoming tired of political 
propaganda, but we can never afford to become tired in our 
efforts to make the peoples of all nations better acquainted with 
their neighbours. Our faith in the ultimate triumph of demo- 
cracy, and in the wider extension of a spirit of justice and 
co-operation is based, in the last analysis, on creating a wide- 
spread desire amongst all peoples to respect each other and to 
substitute for ideals of national advantage the ideal of genuine 
co-operation between the strong and the weak. Mere knowing 
each other may not work this miracle, especially where men 
are concerned who have been bred in military traditions and 
national ideals of aggrandisement, but it is assuredly a condition 
which must precede constructive results. There is still a long 
road to be travelled, but we may hope without undue optimism 
that we shall see great progress in the near future toward the 
organization of a world in which constructive projects will 
supplant merely senseless conflict. And in achieving this end 
a great role will be played by the universities and international 
scholarships. 


Toronto. 
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British Overvaluations and 
Devaluations 


V. W. Malach 


he recent devaluation of the pound sterling will obviously 
have widespread ramifications for international relations for 
years to come. In trying to gauge its probable effectiveness in 
curing Britain’s ills a comparison of the British overvaluation 
and devaluation in the 1920’s with the recent case is most 
instructive. 
COMPARISON 

There appear to be at least six similarities between the pre- 
vious case of pound overvaluation and devaluation and the 
present one. 

(1) As in the 1920's, so also in the recent post-war period, 
too high a value was chosen for the pound, partly to increase 
the prestige of London as a “sound” financial centre. A low 
value of the pound would have been an admission of a weakness 
in Great Britain’s international trade and financial position—an 
admission that the glories of the past were not for the future— 
and no one wants readily to admit such a state of affairs. The 
attempt to maintain a relatively high value for the pound in 
the recent immediate post-war years was less blameworthy than 
the return to the pre-war parity in April, 1925. Then, “nor- 
malcy” was blindly assumed to mean pre-1914 conditions. Britain 
thought the best way to return to the gold standard was to take 
up where she left off, at the same par as before. The problem 
was merely when to return and how much deflation would be 
necessary. After the Dawes Plan and after MacDonald’s decision 
that the financial policy of the Labour government would be 
guided by the principles of the Cunliffe Report, the speculative 
community thought the pound was bound to go up and bought 


‘The Cunliffe Committee was set up in January, 1918 to recommend 
sound reconstruction policies. Its final report issued toward the end 
of 1919 (like the first one issued on August 15, 1918) recommended the 
restoration of the gold standard, mainly via a sharp reduction of the 
monetary issue uncovered by gold. 
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sterling, thereby forcing it up. When it reached par, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had an Act passed allowing con- 
version of notes into gold bullion for export. Thus the 1925 
rate was hardly based upon economic realities. On the other 
hand, it can be argued quite cogently that the high value for 
the pound was not unreasonable during the sellers’ market of 
the 1945-47 period. Then the clamour to exchange sterling into 
dollars arose primarily because adequate supplies of goods which 
overseas countries wanted were not available in Britain. A 
devaluation of the pound then could not have increased 
the volume of exports to any great extent and may have worsened 
the balance-of-payments position by, for example, increasing 
the price of essential imports. During 1948, however, the North 
American sellers’ market turned into a buyers’ market and price 
considerations became important. The mistake this time has 
been the failure to devalue soon enough. When it was clear 
that foreigners in general were postponing purchases of British 
goods or were postponing payments for goods ordered because 
they considered the pound overvalued, every month’s delay 
meant the loss of much needed reserves. Thus while too high 
a rate was chosen for the pound in both cases partly for reasons 
of prestige, the high rate during the 1945-47 sellers’ market 
is not to be condemned as necessarily unsound, in contrast with 
the retention of this rate thereafter and also with the adoption 
of the pre-war par in 1925. 

(2) A second similarity is that in both cases Britain’s ability 
to earn foreign funds had been lessened by the loss of investment 
income from overseas due to the preceding war. During both 
the first and the second world wars, Britain sold many of her 
foreign investments in order to procure funds to buy essential 
war supplies. This meant that her income from these invest- 
ments was diminished and an even greater volume of merchandise 
exports was called for. Britain has been made much poorer 
by these two wars. She has lost a major source of income from 
abroad and must increase her exports or be satisfied with a 
standard of living lower than the pre-war level. Before World 
War II almost a quarter of British imports was paid for by the 
income from overseas investments. Today this income is almost 


*Statist, Sept. 6, 1947. 
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completely wiped out and Britain’s overseas debts have been 
increased fourfold. Thus Britain must expand her export income 
not only to make up for this lost income but also by an addi- 
tional amount to pay the interest on her debts to other countries. 

(3) As in the 1920’s, so also in the 1945-49 period, a rigid 
wage level prevented the prices of British commodities from 
falling to competitive levels. Actually the really rigid wages 
in the 1920’s were in the home market industries so that export 
prices were maintained indirectly by the cost of such services 
as internal transportation. The situation here was worse in the 
forties than in the twenties. In the twenties there was no great 
attempt to raise wages—rather merely a refusal to allow them 
to be lowered. With a Labour government in power, wage rates 
have steadily climbed since the end of World War II, thus 
aggravating Britain’s position on international markets. 

(4) A fourth similarity in the two case histories is that the 
tendency of United States prices to fall has embarrassed Britain on 
both occasions. When United States prices fell, British goods 
appeared relatively higher in price not only to the American 
consumer but also to the rest of the world. It must be noted 
that this tendency for the United States price level to fall both 
in the 1920’s and the 1940’s cannot by any means be attributed 
wholly to a sinister propensity of the American level of activity 
to slump. It is true that minor recessions occurred in the United 
States in 1924 and 1927 and also in 1949. To some extent at 
least, however, the 1949 decline of United States prices and 
activity was a healthy process of readjustment from the inflated 
positions accompanying the state of excess demand which came 
as the aftermath of the war. But a more general factor is the 
growing efficiency of the American economy. With significant 
increases in productivity, output was greatly enlaiged, costs per 
unit and hence the price level tended to fall. To call such in- 
creases in productivity evil forces disrupting international har- 
mony might be permissible from some points of view, but it 
does not seem appropriate to condemn economic progress as 
basically wrong, or to try to prevent it. Rather, appropriate 
policies should be adopted by the less able competitors in the 
world market to reduce their prices. 

(5) A fifth point, hinging on the latter one, is a certain 
British inadaptability—perhaps conservatism would be a better 
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word. Accusations such as André Siegfried’s of a “moral deteri- 
oration” of the British people’ and Heaton’s that “capital was 
stupid” in the inter-war period would appear to be somewhat 
overdone. Changed conditions were partly responsible for the 
lack of adjustment. Such long-run technological changes as 
the switch from coal to oil and hydro-electric power as the 
source of industrial power and the partial switch from iron and 
steel to the lighter alloys and non-ferrous metals, along with 
the commercial change resulting from the rise of the Japanese 
textile industry, spelled decreased merchandise exports and 
“depressed areas.” Still it would appear from the presumably 
objective studies which have been made that, to some extent at 
least, business leadership was somewhat behindhand and un- 
inspired. There was an insufficient appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of scientific industrial research, a hesitancy to use the 
products suggested by research, and a relative lack of aggressive- 
ness in foreign markets.’ Low profits and surplus capacity were 
met with the abandonment of price competition in an attempt 
to permit all firms, efficient or inefficient, to share the market 
rather than with technical reform and a weeding out of the 
inefficient firms. 

It is difficult to assess the exact importance of this inadapt- 
ability or conservatism in the present instance but it does appear 
to have been a factor. There appears to have been a relative 
slowness in adapting products to suit the North American con- 
sumer. The conservatism of the British is also indicated in the 
report of the first productivity team sent to the United States 
by the Anglo-American Productivity Council. It stated that 
productivity in the steel founding industry measured in man 
hours per ton was from 50 to 90 per cent higher in the United 
States partly because technical innovations were more readily 
taken up; methods being only hesitantly tried by the British 
were extensively used by the Americans without waiting for 
corroborative evidence. One of the misfortunes of the British 


"England's Crisis (New York, Harcourt Brace, 1931), pp. 27f. and 
91-105. 

““If capital was stupid, labor was stubborn.” H. Heaton, The British 
Way to Recovery (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota, 1934), p. 32. 

*See A. E. Kahn, Great Britain in the World Economy (London, Pitman, 
1946), pp. 78ff. and the references therein. 

*The Economist, Oct. 1, 1949, p. 740. 
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during the inter-war period and at present is that those aspects 
of their character which make others hold them in esteem— 
their love of tradition, their stability, and their conservatism— 
should restrain them in the production and commercial sphere. 

(6) Capital exports contributed to a weakening Britain’s 
exchange position in both periods. Britain had great difficulty in 
maintaining her traditional role as long-term lender to the eco- 
nomically younger countries after her return to the gold standard 
in 1925 because of her small earnings of foreign currencies. The 
high bank rate maintained by the Bank of England during the 
latter twenties attracted foreign central and other bank balances 
whose inflow helped balance Britain’s international accounts, 
and moreover, provided funds for short-term loans to European 
banks. With the publication of the MacMillan Report in the 
summer of 1931, investors realized that London’s short-term 
investments abroad were far smaller than foreign short-term 
claims on London and there developed a flight of capital from 
Britain. A gold drain resulted and finally on September 21, 1931, 
Britain devalued the pound because of her lack of gold to main- 
tain the pound at its overvalued position. 

This time sizeable capital exports have again been a strain 
on Britain’s gold reserves. There has been a tendency for other 
countries, their citizens, and even British citizens, to get their 
money out of Britain. Sizeable balances in London in favour 
of such countries as India, Pakistan, and Egypt arose during the 
war as a result of Britain’s great military expenditures in these 
countries. The wholesale utilization of these balances has meant 
a relatively large volume of unrequited merchandise and service 
exports, i.e., exports for which no physical quid pro quo is obtained 
other than a book-keeping entry against the balances. Another 
loophole in the stringent Socialist measures against capital ex- 
port, the freedom to invest in South Africa, appears to have 
grown to major proportions as capital flees the clutches of Social- 
ist legislation. Capital exports totalled nearly £400 millions in 


"This is not the first time British and foreign capital has attempted 
to flee from possible Socialist machinations. The election of a Labour 
government on December 6, 1923, was partly responsible for a capital 
flight. W. A. Brown, The International Gold Standard Reinterpreted, 1914-1934 
(New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1940), I, p. 309. 
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1947 and were partly responsible for the crisis of that summer.’ 
The net change in sterling liabilities for the first six months of 
1948 totalled £20 millions, £193 millions in the last six months 
of 1948 and £125 millions during the first six months of 1949. 
Thus from June 30, 1948 to June 30, 1949 there has been a de- 
crease of £318 million in sterling liabilities." There appears to 
have been an increased rate of drain on Britain’s reserves due to 
this capital movement during the summer of 1949, partly because 
of a revised settlement with India. These increased capital ex- 
ports appear to have been a major factor in the current crisis 
and are reminiscent of the capital flight in 1931 as far as the 
strain on the exchanges is concerned. 

Thus there are at least six points of rough similarity in the 
two cases: the element of prestige, the loss of foreign invest- 
ments, inadaptability, and the adverse effects of British wages, 


American prices, and capital exports. 


CONTRASTS 


One difference between the two cases is that the other coun- 
tries of the sterling area appear to have had a somewhat greater 
responsibility for the final rapid depletion of the gold stock this 
time than in the former case. The first indication of this factor 
has come from the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe which reported that the large expansion of merchandise 
imports by South Africa and India from the dollar area has been 
an important factor causing Britain’s dollar problem.” Evidence 
of this is afforded also by the latest balance-of-payments estimates 
which show that the net gold and dollar deficit of the rest of the 
sterling area (other than the United Kingdom) rose from an 
annual sum of £26 millions in 1948 to £43 millions in the first six 
months of 1949 alone.” 

The second contrast, a political factor, is that the Labour 
government did not feel secure enough to assume the responsi- 
bility for devaluation in 1931 and hurriedly formed a coalition to 
perform this task. This time the Labour government felt much 
more sure of itself. But the fact that the powerful Trades Union 


‘L. C. Robbins, “The Sterling Problem,” Lloyds Bank Review, Oct. 


1949, p. 7. 
““The Balance of Payments,” The Economist, Oct. 8, 1949, p. 801. 


"New York Times, Oct. 23, 1949, p. E4. 
"The Economist, Oct. 8, 1949, p. 801. 
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Congress has not as yet made up its mind about devaluation and 
that there was some hesitancy about whether to call an election 
immediately means that this Labour government, while in a 
stronger position than the last one, might still lose its wish of 
keeping wage rates from rising further. The one and one-half 
million workers having contracts gearing their wage-rates to the 
fluctuation of the cost of living index may not acquiesce in 
the maintenance of wage-rates if the higher price of imports 
raises the cost of living substantially. 

A major contrast is in the type of overvaluation. If the capital 
flight period of 1931 be set aside for the moment, it is significant 
to note that the overvaluation of the pound in the preceding 
years was not accompanied by any great strain upon Britain’s 
gold reserve as in the recent case but was accompanied rather 
by unemployment and deflation. In the recent case there has 
been a pronounced tendency for the gold and dollar reserves 
to vanish but employment and income have been well main- 
tained. After the crisis of 1947 a period of retrenchment and 
reform followed but during 1949 inflationary pressure appears 
to have been renewed largely because of augmented private 
investment and public expenditure.” These full employment 
and inflationary tendencies have of course aggravated the extent 
of the recent overvaluation because they have meant (1) greater 
demand for goods at home and hence fewer for export, and 
(2) an enlarged demand for merchandise imports, both of these 
results spelling added difficulty in the foreign exchange market. 
As a consequence there has been a protracted period of great 
pressure on Britain’s gold reserves itself. In the former case 
there was overvaluation because full employment could not be 
maintained at the existing exchange rate; in the latter case there 
was overvaluation because the gold and dollar reserve could 
not be maintained. The unemployment and lack of any great 
strain on the exchanges which occurred in the latter 1920’s is 
to be contrasted with the full employment and severe strain on 
the foreign exchanges in the 1940’s. 

The major immediate causes of the recent depreciation of 
the pound would appear to have been these inflationary tenden- 


“Robbins, “The Sterling Problem,” pp. 11f. Despite a marked 
contraction in the volume of exports this summer, the displaced labour 
was reabsorbed almost instantaneously elsewhere. 
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cies not only in Britain but also in the rest of the sterling area 
along with the heavy capital export and release of sterling 
balances. 

THE UPSHOT 

Given these major differences between the recent case of 
overvaluation and devaluation and the previous case, certain 
tentative conclusions may perhaps be drawn as to the probable 
effectiveness of the present devaluation. At least three points 
regarding the effectiveness of the 1931 devaluation should be 
noted in this regard. 

(1) At first sight it seems that the decline of merchandise 
imports rather than a rise of the total value of merchandise 
exports was mainly responsible for the diminution of the strain 
on Britain’s gold reserves in 1932. Merchandise imports fell 
from £861 millions in 1931 to £703 and £676 millions in the next 
two years respectively. Meanwhile merchandise exports fell 
from £455 millions in 1931 to £416 millions in 1932 and remained 
relatively stable at £417 millions in 1933." Such data support 
the contention made by no less an authority than Professor 
Seymour E. Harris of Harvard University that the 1931 devalua- 
tion was more effective in curtailing imports than in increasing 
exports.’ Such a conclusion would hardly augur well for the 
present case when British imports are already sharply curtailed 
and the British standard of living on the whole relatively low.” 

Indeed, the devaluation was effective in stimulating exports. 
While the volume of British imports fell by 12.2 per cent in 
1931-32, the volume of the world’s imports in general fell by 
13.3 per cent so that there was no great divergence from the 
general world pattern. On the other hand, the volume of Bri- 
tish exports rose slightly in 1932, by 0.4 per cent, while the 
volume of the world’s exports in general fell by 12.1 per cent. 
The total value of British exports fell only by 8.5 per cent in 
1931-32 contrasted with a 33.5 per cent fall for the United States.” 


*T, C. Chang, “The British Balance of Payments, 1924-1938,” 
Economic Journal, Dec., 1947, p. 503. 

“Harris, Exchange Depreciation (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1936), pp. 449f. 

“This is not to deny that very real gains appear to have been made 
—— to pre-war conditions in the nutritional levels of the poorer 
classes. 

“See Kahn, Great Britain in the Il’orld Economy, pp. 180f. The total 
value of British imports fell along with that of the world’s imports in 
1931-32. 
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Thus devaluation was responsible for a relative rise of the volume 
and total value of British exports. While merchandise imports 
were the changing factor in the balance of payments, merchan- 
dise exports might well have fallen even more drastically if no 
devaluation had occurred. 

(2) However, even though exports experienced a relative 
rise, it is crucial to note that the increased exports largely went 
to countries which had devalued along with Britain.” While 
devaluation was effective in reducing prices to the remaining 
countries it could not offset to any great extent the diminishing 
demand arising from a continued fall of income. No great price 
inducement was presented to other paper standard countries 
since they had devalued along with sterling. It was mainly 
divergent income patterns, resulting largely from the devalua- 
tion, which was responsible for the divergent export patterns. 
Devaluation paved the way for easy money policies and rising 
incomes throughout the sterling area. 

(3) The direct stimulus of easy money policies in Britain 
itself may well have been of greater importance in reviving the 
level of activity there than the increased exports. The revival of 
the building industry commonly attributed to the lowering of 
interest rates appears to have been of special significance in 
increasing the level of employment. 

Thus the 1931 devaluation was primarily effective in stimulat- 
ing rising incomes and hence trade throughout the sterling area. 
Obviously the major ways in which the 1931 devaluation was 
successful are not what is desired now. Inflation is already 
rampant throughout the sterling area. Increased exports to 
those countries which devalued along with sterling are not the 
prime desiderata. It appears tolerably reasonable to conclude 
that a blind faith in the effectiveness of the present devaluation 
based upon the results of the previous case is hardly warranted. 


CONCLUSION 
Given these important differences between the previous 
overvaluation and the recent one and between the achievements 
of the 1931 devaluation and the ends desired now, certain obser- 
vations as to future policy decisions appear apropos. Limitation of 
space dictates a short survey of only the more important ones. 


“Harris, Exchange Depreciation, pp. 464-8. 
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(1) To increase exports to the dollar area it would appear 
desirable to curtail the inflationary tendencies in Britain and 
also in the rest of the sterling area. A relatively sharp curtail- 
ment of government expenditure and private investment expendi- 
ture would appear in order. 

The change from a budget deficit in 1947 to a budget surplus 
in 1948 in Britain was so large as to offset the inflationary effects 
of increased private investment and the reduction in the import 
surplus.” While the Chancellor of the Exchequer budgeted for 
a surplus for 1949 it would appear that the surplus was not 
sufficient to prevent an inflationary gap of major dimensions.” 
Clearly what is needed is a budget surplus which will ensure 
that no inflationary gap arises. Since the import surplus on 
current account must be diminished further if Britain is to pay 
her way on the international front, a large enough surplus must 
be obtained on the budget to compensate for this inflationary 
tendency of the current account. Since increased taxation would 
be inadvisable from the standpoint of incentive—as will be 
elaborated upon shortly—this budget surplus should come from 
a reduction of expenditure. 

Higher pensions and free false teeth may well be desirable 
providing the nation can afford them. There is nothing inherently 
wrong with the welfare-state. It is only that Britain has taken 
too large steps too early. She cannot as yet afford to provide 
all the welfare she has planned for.” Even the most enthusiastic 
supporters of state activities should be able to discern that some 
parts of their programme are more essential or valuable than 
others bearing the same cost. The items with small net value 
are the ones to be postponed at this juncture. 

In so far as private investment expenditure can be curtailed, 
of course, the size of the budget surplus necessary to prevent an 
inflationary gap is decreased. As far as possible investment 
in projects which will quickly raise the efficiency of British 


“Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies, 1946-1948 (Lake Success, N.Y., 
United Nations, 1949), pp. 29ff. 

“F. W. Paish and R. C. Tress, “The Budget and Economic Policy,” 
London and Cambridge Economic Service Bulletin, May, 1949, pp. 42-8; and 
Robbins, “The Sterling Problem,” p. 11. 

*One might well have reasonable doubts as to whether the recent 
attempt to whittle the budget by 8 per cent is a very significant step in 
this regard—especially since many of the savings will not become 
effective until next year. 
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industry should be retained and those of a longer run nature, 
or of less significance to productivity restricted. 

In addition, the rate of interest should not be scoffed at as a 
useless weapon. It is true that a policy of monetary ease in the 
United States did not appear to have very much effect in reviving 
the American economy from the doldrums of the 1930’s. But 
the change in the rate of interest appears to have been a relatively 
significant factor explaining the British recovery after devalua- 
tion. Perhaps this divergence of patterns may be partly due to 
such factors as the unfavourable psychological climate engen- 
dered by the New Deal or to the fact that the American real 
capital stock had been greatly enlarged with many new types 
of machines during the 1920’s so that a longer period would have 
to elapse before replacement-investments would be needed. But 
the fact remains that under favourable conditions the marginal 
efficiency of ‘investment might be relatively elastic with respect 
to the rate of interest. A moderate tightening of interest rates 
would tend to induce a postponement of less profitable invest- 
ment projects. Other things being equal, such a reduction at 
the margin would be the most logical method of pruning invest- 
ment projects—including those planned by the government. Given 
two projects which promise equal benefits in increased industrial 
efficiency and in the speed of their fruition, and given the neces- 
sity of some curtailment as a means of disinflation, the less 
expensive of the two projects, in terms of all the factors of pro- 
duction including capital, should be retained.” 

(2) Until the major source of the disrupting capital exports, 
the release of sterling balances, is regulated in a satisfactory man- 
ner, it will be difficult to be complacent about the British balance- 
of-payments situation. Such releases of old sterling, like the 
export of new sterling to South Africa, have an inflationary 
effect on Britain since merchandise is likely to be exported with 
this sterling—without any dollars on goods obtained in return. 

There are a number of reasons for believing that the coun- 
tries owning these sterling balances are not likely to agree to a 
scaling down of the total sum, which was £3,233 millions on 
June 30, 1949 as compared with an approximate peak of £3,700 
millions at the end of 1946. First, it might be argued that the 


"On the importance of the margin see Robbins, “The Sterling 
Problem,” pp. 20-4. 
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battles Britain fought with these sums did not mean as much to 
such countries as Egypt and India as to Britain. Secondly, 
these countries could hardly feel it fair to give up for the sake 
of a much richer country the possibility of raising somewhat 
their relatively low standard of living. Thirdly, these balances 
have formed an integral prop in the post-war plans of many 
of these countries and the plans would have to be drastically 
altered if the sterling balances disappeared. Thus, a scaling 
down of the sums hardly seems practicable. Perhaps slightly 
more hope may be held for a more moderate rate of release of 
the balances. 

The difficulties involved in any possible solution envisaged for 
this problem reminds one of the havoc wrought in international 
relations during the twenties of the war debts and reparation 
payments. Again Britain is attempting to pay off her war debts 
with unpleasant consequences for the British standard of life. 
Successful restoration of convertibility of currencies and multi- 
lateral trade can hardly be expected until a satisfactory solution 
to this problem of the sterling balances is reached. 

(3) Lastly, and by no means least important, is the problem 
of providing incentives to increase production and to increase 
dollar sales. 

Increased efficiency in production would mean not only more 
goods for the home market and thus a lessening of the inflationary 
pressures but also more goods for export. One important 
method of providing incentive for increased production is that 
of lessening the burden of taxation at strategic points in the 
economy. Workers now refuse to do a few hours overtime 
because the extra income would attract the full rate of income 
tax. Corporation taxes are so high that business men hesitate 
to undertake risks. The increasing marginal rate of taxation 
appears to be one of the major forces undermining the incentive 
of both workers and business men. The danger exists that even 
greater disparities will arise between productivity in Britain and 
the United States if such a strong incentive against innovation is 
allowed to persist. Such tax reductions, of course, must be 
sufficiently less than the reduction of government expenditure 
to ensure a budget surplus large enough to prevent an inflationary 
gap from arising. 

Methods must also be found to provide incentives to dollar 
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sales. Because the distinctive North American patterns of con- 
sumption have made it difficult for British manufacturers to sell 
their products here, they have tended to sell them in countries 
where they would experience less difficulty. Obviously from 
the British national standpoint dollar sales are most important 
and steps should be taken to bring the private interest into line 
with the social or national interest. A definite method of doing 
this would be to allow British exporters to retain a small fraction, 
say one-sixth, of their dollar earnings in the form of dollars to 
be disposed of as they wish. This would provide a direct incen- 
tive for manufacturers to increase their sales in the dollar market 
since they could use the dollars for such purposes as buying 
scarce or controlled raw materials. Given some such incentive, 
British business men are much more likely to pack their products 
attractively and to undertake imaginative advertising and mer- 
chandising campaigns in North America. 

In brief, when exhortation no longer avails, either because 
the layman cannot comprehend fully abstruse economic argu- 
ments or because people do not consider it worth while to take 
risks, it would appear to be high time to use the carrot and stick 
a wee bit at least. 

Unless measures along these broad lines are boldly pursued, 
British costs and prices may well rise to such an extent that the 
advantages of devaluation are wiped out and a third major post- 
war balance-of-payments crisis takes place. Because of the 
important differences between the recent overvaluation and the 
case of the 1920's one cannot expect this devaluation to be neces- 
sarily as effective as the 1931 one. Supplementary measures 
appear essential to reduce capital exports and to counter the 
inflationary tendencies, which will be strengthened by devalua- 
tion, for example by raising import prices. 


The Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont., 
November 14, 1949. 
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Airstrip One—1950 


George Orwell’s terrifying picture of Britain in 1984,’ when it has 
become Airstrip One of the totalitarian world-power Oceania and lives 
in a state of continuous war with one or the other of the two rival 
powers, Eurasia and Eastasia, should be pondered by everyone. It is 
a brilliant exercise in imaginative logic. With savage intensity he piles 
incident upon incident to show what the ultimate perversion of human 
nature would be like when a permanently entrenched ruling class has 
taken control of a state which regulates every moment of the individual’s 
existence, and when it is on the point of perfecting the final instrument 
of despotism, a “newspeak” language which makes dangerous thoughts 
impossible because there are no words in which heretical ideas can 
find expression. But like his Animal Farm the book is almost entirely 
based, not on his experiences in his own country, but on the practices 
and concepts of Stalinist Russia. Save for the cockney “proles” who 
think not of revolution but of beer and football pools, the nightingales 
singing in country lanes, the dull meals in government cafeterias, and 
the smell of cabbage being overcooked in London kitchens, there is 
very little of England in it. If the British people ever do sink under a 
totalitarian government, the actual Britain of 1984 will have many 
more reminiscences of 1950 in it than has Mr. Orwell’s imaginary Airstrip 
One. 

The actual Britain of 1950 is the most interesting political and social 
laboratory in the Western world. For its people have gone further in 
the Revolution of the West than any of the other peoples of Oceania, 
and they are working out a new relationship between liberty and 
authority, between the individual and the state, which may provide 
the pattern for the rest of us. As M. de Jouvenel points out, England 
is conducting a great experiment which will be the education of the 
whole of Europe; and the English discussions about socialism today 
may have the same creative influence as the discussions about free trade 
and chartism a hundred years ago which inaugurated the liberal mid- 
nineteenth century. We are all at one stage or another in the process 
of accommodating ourselves to the twentieth-century régime of “diri- 
gisme,” as we seek to use the state power to provide security and 
opportunity for the masses of the people. If they can get through 
their present economic and financial crisis, the British are more likely 
to succeed in this experiment than the rest of us because they have a 
greater social cohesion, more team spirit, are less prone to mass hysteria, 


‘George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four (Toronto: Saunders, 1949. 314pp. 
$3.00, members $2.40). 
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and they take more seriously both the ideal of liberty and the ideal of 
equality. 

It is worth while, therefore, to study the discussions in which 
the British people are engaged amongst themselves, to see how their 
problems look to them and what their various points of view are. 
Here in Canada we are recovering from the orgy of a general election 
which must have left most thoughtful people rather sick when they 
reflect how little connection there was between the real economic 
difficulties that face us and the torrents of promises, panaceas, slogans, 
incantations, invective, and abuse that poured from all political parties 
as they elicited the so-called general will. What likelihood is there 
of a democracy making wise decisions when this is all the guidance 
that it gets from its leaders? The British political market-place has 
this kind of poisonous trash in its booths also, and the rival party hawkers 
will soon be offering it in loud voices to the electorate; but the British 
citizen can, if he wishes, turn to political food of a much better quality. 

Think of such daily newspapers as the 7imes and the Manchester 
Guardian, the B.B.C. Third Programme talks, weeklies like the Spectator, 
the New Statesman, and the incomparable Economist, and you realize how 
poverty-stricken our Canadian political thinking is. Then there are all 
the books which pour from British presses. I have collected here for 
this review some of these recent books on current problems,’ along 
with a selection of the best pamphlets* issued by the three political 
parties as they prepare for the election of 1950. The mere fact that 
so much writing of high quality is being done in British politics seems 
to me to encourage one to believe that the British people will solve 
their problems, which in the deepest sense are political and moral 
rather than economic. But whether a perusal of the books on my list 
leaves the Canadian reader optimistic or pessimistic, it should provide 
a stimulating relief for him after what he had to endure earlier in the 
summer of 1949. 

Let us start with M. de Jouvenel. I had never heard of him till I 
read the two books listed here, but he was apparently already known 


"Bertrand de Jouvenel, On Power (New York: Viking; Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1949. xxii, 42lpp. $6.75, members $5.40); Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, Problems of Socialist England (London: Batchworth Press, 1949. 
xviii, 22lpp. 12/6); Winston Churchill, 7heir Finest Hour (Toronto: 
Thomas Allen, 1949. xvi, 75lpp. $6.00, members $4.80); C. R. Attlee, 
The Labour Party in Perspective—and Twelve Years Later (London: Gollancz; 
Toronto: Longmans Green, 1949. 199pp. $1.75, members $1.40); G. D. 
H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 1914 (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul; Toronto: British Book Service, 1948. 517pp. $4.50); T. G. 
B. Cocks, The Parliament at Westminster (London: Edward Arnold, 1948. 
192pp. 90c.); J. F. S. Ross, Parliamentary Representation (London: Eyre 
& Spottiswoode; Toronto: Collins, 1948. 344pp. $4.50, members $3.60); 
Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University (London: S. C. M. Press; 
Toronto: Macmillan, 1949. 316pp. $4.25, members $3.40); Bertrand 
Russell, Authority and the Individual (London: Allen & Unwin, 1949. 125pp. 
6s.); Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians (B.B.C. Third Programme Talks; 
London: Sylvan Press, 1949. 448pp. 21s.). 

*See list of pamphlets at the end of this article. 
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as an independent thinker in France before 1940, and he strikes me as 
the most exciting post-war discovery who has emerged among political 
thinkers. He is a liberal of the school of Tocqueville and Acton. He is 
as much aghast at the dangers of state totalitarianism as are those 
German heroes now so popular in right-thinking circles in America, 
Hayek and Mises; but he is far more impressive than they in dealing 
with British socialism, because he knows more about British history 
and is steeped in the Anglo-French liberal tradition of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

His major book, On Power, is a philosophical-historical study of 
how state power originated far back in human history; and how it 
has steadily grown until it reached its zenith in modern times as a 
result of those two democratic phenomena, universal suffrage and 
conscription, and of the widespread twentieth-century urge towards 
social utopias that can be achieved only through a powerful state 
apparatus. “The ally of Power is the common people. The passion 
for absolutism is inevitably in conspiracy with the passion for equality.” 
All this is worked out brilliantly with the wit and high spirits of the 
French intellectual at his best. M. de Jouvenel admits that, as far 
as England is concerned, he is indulging a little too much in an exercise 
of pure logic, for in England the results that should logically follow 
from the “social protectorate” do not occur. 

His second book on Britain under the present Labour government 
is an acute analysis of how the new tension between liberty and authority 
is showing itself. The British, he says, are saved as a free people, 
because they never follow any idea to its logical conclusion as French- 
men and Germans do, they can shift without effort from one idea to 
another. In the realm of ideas they practice “a felicitous polygamy.” 
His study of British socialism is significant for two points. In the 
first place he refuses to put much stress on nationalization as inaugurat- 
ing a new era. He rejects 

the Marxist delusion that collective ownership of the means of 

production would have ethical consequences for good. It is a 
misnomer [he goes on] to talk of the private property that was 
or of the nation’s property that is. The mammoth enterprises of 
our time, public or private, are economic kingdoms ruled by their 
officers. . . . The owners, private shareholders or citizens, have 
no power at all. The very idea of property is not to be found in 
them. They are institutions, each with its own government, 
applying themselves to their allotted tasks. The thing that matters 
is that they should be subject not to the voting people but to the 
consuming public. Monopoly frees them from this subjection, and 
nationalization does no more than make monopoly respectable. 

On the other hand, M. de Jouvenel emphasizes that socialism is not 
something that has been suddenly introduced by Labour and that breaks 
the continuity of British history; “the new is not parvenu.” “The 
Socialists in power are doing no more than hasten the pace of a move- 
ment they did not begin, and are the beneficiaries of a climate of opinion 
of which they are not the main begetters. Both government and 
opposition acknowledge the same prophets: it is not a case of Marx 
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versus Adam Smith, but of Keynes and Beveridge on both sides of the 
net.” He has grave doubts about this régime of “dirigisme’’ with its 
leading concept of the public authority as an earthly providence. But 
he realizes that it is inevitable. 

Universal suffrage has had the effects expected by Disraeli. It 
has dethroned the new idea of individual self-dependence and 
recalled the old idea of paternalism. Beveridge has put back in 
another dress the storehouse of social wealth for the poor which 
Thomas Cromwell demolished. Cripps is Colbert redivivus.’ Bur- 
leigh, if he returned to public life, would be more at home than 
John Bright. Filmer would be a left-wing socialist bishop, whereas 
John Locke would find nowhere to lay his head. 

Mr. Churchill’s second volume, even more than his first, makes 
wonderful reading. As an author in telling the story of 1940 he has 
risen to the height of the occasion just as he did as leader in the great 
events of that year. One can only agree with all the other reviewers 
in paying tribute to the genius with which he has managed to convey 
the drama of Britain’s critical struggle for life while at the same time 
giving a clear technical explanation of how his defiance of Hitler was 
based upon a scientific appraisal of a situation in which sea-power was 
the deciding element. His volume combines magnificent eighteenth- 
century rhetoric (“How the British people held the fort alone till those 
who hitherto had been half blind were half ready”) with delightful 
little personal touches (He lunched with the King every Tuesday, “an 
intimacy for which I suppose there has been no precedent since the days 
of Queen Anne and Marlborough”). 

The volume makes several things clear which one had not quite 
understood before. One is his mastery, through his position as Minister 
of Defence, of all branches of the armed services, and the ease with 
which he avoided those bitter conflicts between civilian and military 
authorities on which Lloyd George wasted so much of his energy in 
the first war. Another is his constant drive upon reluctant subordinates 
to capture the initiative from Hitler and resume the offensive. “An 
effort must be made to shake off the mental and moral prostration to 
the will and initiative of the enemy from which we suffer.’”’ If Mr. 
Churchill were as interested in financial and economic as in military 
questions, we can imagine what a drive he would be heading now to 
shake off the prostration to the economic initiative of the United States. 
But there is another point which emerges from the book. It has hardly 
anything about the complicated civilian government work of organizing 
British man-power and the British economy for the fight. Mr. Churchill 
left most of this work to Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin and 
confined himself to the military and diplomatic leadership. His very 
lack of interest in things other than military shows how badly fitted 
he would be to lead his people in the kind of crisis they are facing at 
present. One may hope that the British people will show their charac- 


‘In his other book M. de Jouvenel has the remark: “To rule a people, 
what an extension of the ego is there! Colbert on coming to his desk 
in the morning rubbed his hands for joy.” 
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teristic discernment in the next election and leave him free to finish this 
great work of authorship upon which he is engaged. 

The other book in this list by a Prime Minister is of an entirely 
different kind. Mr. Attlee’s study of the Labour party first appeared 
in 1937. It is now republished because the main points he made then as 
arguments in his cool precise analysis have now been carried out as 
policies by himself as Prime Minister. He was speaking then for 
the moderates in the party against both MacDonaldism on the right 
and Left-Book-Clubism on the other extreme. This book, along with 
Francis William’s The Triple Challenge, gives the best insight available 
anywhere into how the Labour party actually works in office and what 
are the guiding ideas of its leaders. A few of his 1937 sentences may 
cause Mr. Attlee a little regret today (eg., “The plain fact is that a 
Socialist party cannot hope to make a success of administering the 
capitalist system because it does not believe in it”), but if a politician 
ever is really proud of his own consistency Mr. Attlee can well afford 
to indulge that pride. The Attlee government is carrying out almost 
the exact policy which he sketched in 1937. 

Professor Cole’s history of the Labour party from 1914 to 1945 comes 
just at the moment when it is most needed (like all his books, which are 
not written as learned treatises for scholars but as books of occasion for 
the public). We need a compact but full account of how Labour rose 
to power after getting into parliament, and so far there has been no one 
book that told the whole story. This book shows the characteristic Cole 
ability in organizing complex material into clear patterns; and while he 
has strong opinions about the events he is narrating, he does not obtrude 
them unduly. But there is a remarkable lack of warmth in his 
narrative. The only leader for whom he makes one feel much admiration 
is Arthur Henderson; and his pages are not calculated to drive one to 
go out and cheer for the present leaders. His real sympathies are for 
the little obscure men whose devotion keeps the party going. And he 
thinks that the leaders did their followers no service when they failed 
to tell them frankly in the 1945 election of the nature of the economic 
crisis that would face Britain after the war. 

Two studies of the working of the British parliamentary system 
are to be highly commended. One is the booklet written for secondary 
school pupils by Mr. Cocks, who is a clerk in the House of Commons. 
It seems to me almost ideal in its combination of a clear explanation of 
how parliament works with interesting stories of all kinds about incidents 
that have taken place in the famous building. Most Canadian grown-ups 
would profit by reading this little book. 

The second book, by Mr. Ross, is a second edition of a well-known 
study of the personnel of all the parliaments since 1918. From what 
social groups do M.P.’s come, what is their age at entrance, what is 
their educational background and their previous experience, how far 
is the House of Commons a reasonably good mirror of the nation? 
Mr. Ross’s conclusions, backed up by copious statistics, is that parliament 
in its existing constitution is anything but a mirror of the nation. From 
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1918 to 1945 the Conservatives had an average of a hundred members 
more than they deserved to get from their proportion of the popular 
vote; today Labour has a similar large unearned majority of seats. 
Lawyers, company directors, and trade unionists make up 542% of 
the membership. Poor men cannot afford public life. An Eaton boy 
has 2,000 times as good a chance of entering parliament as an elementary 
school boy. (Some years ago Professor Laski discovered that the first 
Labour government of 1924 was also the first government since 1800 
which had nobody from Eton in it. For eight terrible months in that 
terrible year Britain and her Empire staggered along without a single 
Etonian in the cabinet.) He suggests a variety of reforms, chief among 
them being Proportional Representation, for which he marshals what 
seems to me unanswerable arguments—arguments that are presented 
in another form in the annual report of the Proportional Representation 
Society. The last section of the book is a study of the 1945 parliament, 
comparing it with the parliaments of 1918-45 and making clear that it 
is not so very much different. Persons who want to understand the 
results of the 1950 election should prepare themselves by reading this 
book. Incidentally it serves to show how much work remains to be 
done by our Canadian political scientists in the study of our own 
parliament. 


The unbelievable thing to a North American about Sir Walter 
Moberly’s book on the British universities is that such a book should 
have been written by a man in such a position. He is an administrator, 
the chairman of the University Grants Committee, i.e. he is the man in 
Britain who has the chief responsibility in making decisions as to 
how much government money shall be spent on the universities and 
how it shall be distributed. But his chief preoccupation as an individual 
is in worrying about how a genuine Christianity may achieve more 
influence in the university world which, as he says, is now essentially 
pagan in its mental climate. Of course all our English-speaking uni- 
versity administrators are formally Christian in their philosophy, but 
everyone understands well enough that their real religion is the religion 
of all sensible men. Sir Walter has an unerring eye in detecting the 
shams amidst which such persons move; and he has no taste at all 
for the Christian pharisaism which marks most professional apologists 
of the faith on this continent, and makes them so fond of standing in 
the market-place and thanking God that they are not as mere seculars 
and liberals. He thinks the modern university has lost the driving 
force of the old Christian-Hellenic and Liberal traditions, and that, 
having found nothing satisfactory to take their place, it is in a state 
of intellectual chaos. He is too conscious of realities to think that 
Christianity can be imposed upon the university world as a central 
integrating philosophy in the way that the Chicago crusaders would 
like to do with their neo-Thomism. He would like Christians to function 
as a creative minority (in the Toynbee sense) within the university 
community. But when he goes on from these general preliminaries to 
discuss particular concrete policies, his Christian insight does not seem 
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to me to lead him to any conclusions that might not be reached by an 
intelligent liberal operating on a purely secular basis. If the creative 
minority haven’t something distinctive to contribute, what are they 
creating? However, to judge from his book, Sir Walter Moberly must be 
a most attractive and stimulating man. How do the English manage 
to get such men in administrative educational posts? Some philan- 
thropist should present a copy of this work to all Canadian university 
presidents, principals, deans, and senior professors. For in the midst 
of the upheavals of the past generation which have shaken our Western 
world to its foundations the only institutions which continue to function 
in serene and insulated complacency are the universities of Canada. 

There is no room here to discuss the party pamphlets in any detail. 
The Right Road for Britain, supplemented by the Industrial and the Agri- 
cultural Charters, sets out the official Conservative platform for the 
coming election. Programme for Britain does the same for the Liberals, and 
Labour Believes in Britain for the government party. One notable fact 
which is illustrated by the pamphlets as a whole is the way in which 
the Conservative party has come to life intellectually since its disaster 
in 1945. It appears to be producing more printed stuff, some of it trash 
but much of it of first-class quality, than the two other parties combined. 
The Labour party has the very able assistance of the Fabian Society; 
but this may not be an unmixed blessing for election purposes, since 
the Fabian intellectuals at present are distinctly to the left of the 
Attlee-Bevin-Morrison-Cripps leadership, and think that the way to 
meet the present crisis (and win the election) is by more “socialism” 
rather than by more appeals to the middle classes. 


When one compares the party policies as expounded in these pam- 
phlets it becomes clear that, in spite of the sound and fury of party 
controversy, they do not differ very widely. The Conservatives are 
loud in their denunciations of the totalitarian tendencies of socialism, 
but they are not going to upset most of the nationalization projects of 
Labour except steel, they are not going to touch the social services 
except to improve them (as the Economist put it a while ago, having 
been accused for many years of grinding the faces of the poor, they 
are not now going to let themselves get into a position where they can 
be accused of taking the dentures out of the mouths of the poor), and 
they are extremely vague about which controls they are going to take 
off private enterprise. Labour for its part stresses “consolidation” of 
the advances made in the last five years rather than further measures of 
nationalization, and it uses the sacred phrase “decentralization” almost 
as freely as its critics. The Liberals are trying to distinguish themselves 
from the two giants by taking up “Ownership for all,” i.e. legislation 
to bring about compulsory partnership with workers in all industries 
over a certain size. In this way they claim to have a policy that will 
avoid the private monopoly of Conservatism and the state monopoly of 
Labour. But they don’t seem to have worked this out beyond preliminary 
sketches as yet. 


The criticism to be made of all these party pronouncements is that 
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they are not adequately preparing the British people to understand 
what is involved in the economic crisis which is now pressing down 
upon them. Britain has now come to the end of the phony prosperity 
which she enjoyed since 1945, and she faces an economic situation 
as threatening to her survival as the military situation which she 
faced in 1940 when the phony war came to an end. Then she was 
saved by a leadership which offered her nothing but blood, toil, tears 
and sweat. One or other of the parties will have to rise to this kind of 
leadership again. 

In the meantime all parties are moving in the same direction at 
about the same pace. This is indeed the healthiest condition under which 
democratic party politics can function. If parties were as widely divided 
as they profess to be, no government in office could win the substantial 
measure of consent from the whole community which is necessary if 
peaceful democracy is to survive. 

One other condition of successful democratic politics is also met in 
Britain. The leadership of the Left party comes from the right section 
of that party; and the leadership of the Right party, if the words of 
the Industrial and Agricultural Charters are to be accepted as represent- 
ing what Conservative leaders really think and not merely what they 
would like the public to believe that they think, comes from the left 
section of that party. That is, the leaders of the two main parties 
are even closer together than their rank and file. There exists, in other 
words, a steady trend towards the Centre. As long as this continues, 
and as long as neither Mr. Attlee nor Mr. Churchill reaches dead centre, 
English party politics will continue to be healthy and vigorous. The 
vague discontent which we have all felt for the last twenty-five years 
about our own Canadian politics has been due to the fact that Mr. 
King reached dead centre by 1924, and that nobody thereafter was 
ever able to jostle him loose from his tenacious hold on this position. In 
Britain dead centre is reached only through a coalition; and, for some 
reason that I have never seen satisfactorily explained, coalition is 
nearly always the prelude to a demoralizing drift towards the right. 

We are all liberals now. The last two books on my list discuss 
some of the difficulties that face modern liberals in this illiberal world. 
Bertrand Russell is back at the old liberal problem which worried John 
Stuart Mill when he wrote his great Victorian treatise on Liberty— 
how individuality can be nurtured in modern society, how initiative 
can be encouraged in the midst of technological conditions that make 
for more and more stifling organization. The contents of his book 
were given to Canadians last summer when the C.B.C. re-broadcast the 
Reith lectures which he originally gave over the B.B.C. (How typical 
of our deep-rooted colonialism in this country, that when our C.B.C. 
programme-makers at last decide to go highbrow for a few minutes a 
week in philosophy and politics, as they have long been doing in music 
and drama, they should first expose our tender minds to a distinguished 
Englishman!) The lectures have been delightful both to listen to and 
to read. Lord Russell has nothing very new to say on this old subject, 
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but he says it with characteristic grace and wit; and it is interesting to 
compare Mill’s Victorian passion with his cool astringent treatment. 


The B.B.C. also provided the initiative from which resulted the last 
book on my list. In 1948 they organized a series of lectures on the 
way the Victorians met their intellectual and moral difficulties, with the 
idea of suggesting ways in which we might approach our problems. 
Like all collections of lectures, this volume hasn’t really much unity to 
it, but it makes stimulating reading if you don’t try to plough through 
it all at once. What emerges most clearly is the falsity of our popular 
belief in Victorian complacency. The Victorians were going through an 
age of revolutionary change and they agonized over the choices which 
they had to make. 


I have room to quote from only one lecture. It is by R. H. S. Cross- 
man. It is entitled “The Testament of Change” and is mainly devoted to 
comparing the conditions of 1848 with those of 1948. 


There is a profound difference between an age of religion like 
the Victorian and an age of ideology like our own. But it is not 
the difference between certainty and doubt. ... Liberalism in 1848 
was a philosophy of life which tried to take account of science and 
to create a society based not on tradition but on reason. That is 
what made it so attractive to the new, thrusting, self-confident 
middle-class, and so repellent to many cultured and educated people. 
And what actually happened? There is nothing more sobering to 
a practical politician than to look at the political controversies of 
a hundred years ago and to see how nothing happened according to 
plan. In 1848 the middle classes still believed that all State inter- 
ference with the economic system was evil. Yet in the next two 
generations a State was created more powerful than ever before, 
with undreamt of expenditure on social services, and it began to 
interfere everywhere with the sacred right of profit-making. So 
much for Liberal theory... . 


How did this miraculous change occur? How did Britain refute 
the prophecies of Marx? ... If the middle class had really imposed 
its victorious ideology on Britain, the result would almost certainly 
have been democratic revolt of the working class. ... But what 
actually happened was that the Liberal theory was scrapped almost 
as soon as it had defeated its (aristocratic) adversary. ... The 
transformation was carried out not by politicians or party machines— 
they merely reflected the change—but by non-party people, social 
reformers, educationists, scientists, novelists, civil servants and men 
of letters. The Liberal ideology was turned inside out by a self- 
appointed army of middle-class people mostly belonging to no party 
and with little respect for politicians. ... 


Today in 1948 we are not so far away from the mood of 1848. 
Another class, the working class, has broken through and once 
again, as in 1848, there are prophets who foretell catastrophe. But 
I believe the prophets will once again be confounded. There is 
no reason why the working class should not make a contribution to 
the twentieth century just as remarkable and just as unsuspected as 
that which the middle class made in the Victorian epoch. But on 
one condition—that British Socialism shows itself as adaptable as 
British Liberalism a hundred years ago. The Victorians averted 
what looked like an inevitable revolution because the complacent 
majority were never left in peace for a moment, their ideas were 
constantly being knocked about to suit the needs of a changing age. 
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The result was that between 1848 and 1900 the middle class matured 

with astonishing speed, and they did it, not by some special innate 

virtue but because they were worried and bothered by independent- 
minded men and women who had no respect for political or social 
or religious orthodoxy, or, I must add, for most politicians. 

I doubt whether these words are consistent with the orthodox 
ideology of Mr. Crossman’s “Keep Left” group in the Labour Party. 
But they are worth thinking over both by those to whom the word 
Socialism calls up rosy millenial visions and those in whose minds 
it provokes terrifying nightmares. Socialism has, in fact, already become 
a word with very little clear-cut meaning; it denotes chiefly a general 
trend in thinking—like Liberalism and Conservatism. Clearly Mr. 
Crossman is looking forward in the realm of ideas to a continuance of 
that old English practice to which M. de Jouvenel drew attention, “a 
felicitous polygamy.” And if this continues we shall not need to worry 
much over the horrors of Mr. Orwell’s Airstrip One. 


University of Toronto. Frank H. Underhill 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILISATION. By Emil Brunner. First Part: 
FOUNDATIONS (Gifford Lectures delivered at the University of St. 
Andrews, 1947.) 1948. (London: Nisbet & Co. xii, 167pp. 10s.) 


This book represents the first part of an ambitious study concerning 
the basis of civilization. The common man longs for a simple answer 
to the question: “Why does our civilization seem to be drifting on the 
rocks, and how can we save it?” An answer is offered in this preliminary 
series of Dr. Brunner’s lectures, but it is not quite easy to find, nor is 
it simple. 

Lord Gifford, the founder of the lectures, desired that their subject, 
that of “Infinite Being,” should be treated as “a strictly natural science, 
the greatest of all possible sciences, indeed, in one sense, the only 
science.”’ In summarizing the past achievements of speculative thought, 
Dr. Brunner is constrained to use the erudite jargon of philosophy which 
to the reader may seem cumbersome and frustrating. But his con- 
clusions, under nine heads, are trenchantly stated, in support of his 
thesis “that only Christianity is capable of furnishing the basis of a 
civilization which can rightly be described as human.” Lord Gifford 
contemplated that the lecturers would eschew “reference to or reliance 
upon any supposed special, exceptional or so-called miraculous revela- 
tion,” but if he had been able to visualize present-day conditions, he 
would doubtless not have suggested any such limitation. 

Dr. Brunner’s nine heads are the problems of being, and of truth; 
of time, and of meaning; of man in the universe; of personality and 
humanity; of justice; of freedom; and of creativity. 

True reality, says Dr. Brunner, is the spiritual, not the material 
world. God himself is much more real than the things around us. 
Science claims the monopoly of truth-knowledge, but it stands bewildered 
and helpless before the ethical and social chaos of our time. While 
the dogmatism of the Christian Church has, in his opinion, discredited 
the truth of revelation, yet that truth, in its New Testament purity and 
depth, can create forces of moral renewal and a spirit of communion 
which alone are capable of re-uniting the self-dissolving human family 
and of solving the problems of society. Within certain limits, modern 
evolutionist theory is not in conflict with Christian faith, but two 
elements of it must be unconditionally rejected; first, the identification 
of moral evil with the primitive; and second, the assumption that the 
development of human intelligence, skill and culture mean, in them- 
selves, a progress in the sense of the truly human. Man is tormented 
by uncertainty as to the meaning of life. Human reason thinks it 
can solve the problem from its own resources. From the Christian 
point of view, this idea is a great illusion. Only through repentance 
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and faith can the Gospel-perspective be won, and with it the solution 
of the problem of meaning. 

As regards “Man in the Universe,’ Darwin’s theory was exploited 
to suggest that man is nothing but a highly differentiated animal. The 
Christian doctrine of man’s creation in the image of God does not 
reject the idea that the human race has its origins in a pre-human 
realm, but while placing man within nature, at the same time it 
elevates him above it because God has made known as his world 
purpose the restoration and perfection of His image in man. Totalitarian 
systems make for the complete depersonalization of man. The unity 
of personality and community is rooted in the God-idea alone, the only 
solid basis of a true humanism. 

The rationalistic form of natural law is characterized by a one- 
sided identification of justice and equality; and that is the deepest 
cause of the decay of communal life. Although all men share in the 
original dignity of person conferred by God, yet they are unlike in 
their individuality, and therefore in their function in the created world. 
One-sided emphasis on equality in the sphere of political power works 
either in the direction of instability, by the rigorous application of “the 
sovereignty of the people,” or in the opposite direction of totalitarianism, 
by the principle of “the sovereignty of the State.” The true Christian 
faith holds the key. 

The idea of freedom as a basic principle of human existence is 
the product of modern times. It has been the tragic error of modern 
humanity to seek a freedom outside of and in independence of God. 
The false directions of the emancipation movements have had their 
origin not merely in the rebellion against divine authority, but also 
in legitimate rebellion against the false authority for which, in Dr. 
Brunner’s opinion, empirical Christianity was responsible either directly 
or indirectly. Christianity still faces the task of interpreting the 
Christian message in such a way that freedom of the individual, as 
well as the order of society, is grounded in unconditional dependence on 
God. 

This generation, through its creativity, is tempted with a feeling 
of God-like power, as in the old “Tower of Babel” story. The devastations 
of the soul and the deformity of human life produced by capitalist and 
Marxist economics, and also by political totalitarianism, are indescribable. 
The totalitarian man is, in all probability, the monster of the Apocalypse 
who tramples down and devours humanity. And the totalitarian state 
is the most urgent problem of our civilization. Humanity is facing this 
alternative: either to follow the road of emancipation from the Christian 
truth which leads to the effacement of anything truly human, and 
perhaps even to complete physical annihilation; or to go back to the 
source of justice, truth, and love. 

We may look forward to Dr. Brunner’s “Second Part,” which will 
deal with the more concrete problems of the different areas of civilized 
life. 


Victoria, B.C., April 1949. Robert Holland 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA, 1929-1941. By Max 
Beloff. Vol. II: 1936-1941. 1949. (Toronto: Oxford University 
Press for R.I.1.A. viii, 434pp. $5.25, members $4.20.) 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST. By David J. Dallin. 1948. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson Press. x, 
398pp. $5.50, members $4.40.) 

These two surveys of Soviet foreign policy should materially assist 
in destroying the legend of impenetrable mystery which has grown 
up around the diplomacy of the U.S.S.R. Though differing considerably 
in style and approach they have in common an exhaustive study of 
sources, including Soviet ones, and a thorough grasp of the materials 
they have collected. Mr. Beloff’s second volume is as lucid, dispassion- 
ate and as well organized as its predecessor. The text of his survey 
is not overburdened with quotation so that it marches steadily while 
his footnotes, which the publisher has apparently made no effort to 
curb, are a delight to the student of the period. Combined with the 
appendices and sixteen pages of bibliography they present invaluable 
reference material. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Beloff argues that the U.S.S.R. 
never emerged as much from isolation after its shift of policy in 1933 
as the ardent orations of Max Litvinoff in Geneva on collective security 
would suggest. Indeed the author believes there was “an increasing 
mental isolation” developing during the period 1936-38 among the rulers 
in the Kremlin who “still spoke a language and lived in a world of mental 
concepts of their own.” After devoting six chapters to Soviet diplomacy 
in Europe before Munich and two to Soviet policy in the Far East and 
Middle East in 1939, the author then allots 175 pages to Soviet policy 
from Munich to the invasion of Russia. This is one of the first careful 
studies of Russian policy in this period and is the most valuable part 
of the book. In the concluding chapter the author turns away from the 
patient accumulation and organization of facts to discuss the principles 
of Soviet foreign policy. Like Dr. Guarian he stresses the importance of 
noting the difference between short-term and long-term objectives, but 
adds that the pursuit of the former, which, in its abrupt shifts has 
often surprised foreigners, has never been conducted in such a way as 
to weaken the long-term programme. “The ideological slate has been 
kept clean. ...” After quoting the claims of Russian historians as 
to the peculiar strength of Soviet diplomacy because of its use of “the 
scientific theory of Marxism-Leninism” Mr. Beloff closes his book with 
the quiet remark, “The student of Soviet foreign policy is likely to 
arise from his task with a strengthened conviction that history is above 
all the study of the imperfect, the contingent and the unique.” 

This is Mr. Dallin’s fourth book on Soviet Russia since he arrived 
in the United States in 1940 and another one has just been published. 
As a Russian émigré who suffered imprisonment under the Czars for 
radical ideas and was forced into exile because he dared to oppose the 
Communist leaders when a member of the Moscow Soviet, Mr. Dallin 
cannot help holding strong views about the U.S.S.R. They make his 
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narrative more vigorous and his opinions more dogmatic than Mr. 
Beloff’s. His monograph is not only a study of Soviet policy in the Far 
East between 1931 and 1948 but also an analysis of the rule of the 
Communist parties in Korea, China, Japan, and Outer Mongolia. For 
this material Mr. Dallin has had to search far and wide and the result 
is an impressive one even if one gets the impression that the sources 
have not always been scrutinized too critically. The book ends on a 
justifiably gloomy note with the author warning us that “The Far East 
stands on the threshold of a new series of hostilities which will exact 
a heavy toll in human life before stability and progress return there.” 


University of British Columbia, August 1949. F. H. Soward 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Ed. by Joseph S. Roucek. 1949. (New 
York: The Philosophical Library. Toronto: George J. McLeod. 
xiv, 1445pp. $22.00, members $17.60.) 

A HANDBOOK OF SLAVIC STUDIES. Ed. by Leonid I. Strakhovsky. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders. xxi, 753pp. $15.75, members $12.60.) 

BOL’SHAYA SOVETSKAYA ENTSIKLOPEDIYA. Ed. by S. I. Vavilov 
and others. 1948. (Moscow: State Scientific Institute. 1946, Ixxx pp. 
$6.00.) 

The cynical reader is sometimes tempted to believe that history 
has been largely written by men who are generally prejudiced, con- 
sulting documents that have been more or less coloured, concerning 
rulers who have been chiefly knaves, and people who have been mostly 
fools. The field of Eastern Europe is usually cited as the best example 
of this type of the historian’s art. In spite of the prejudice still existing 
in history which is sometimes cancelled out by counter prejudice, or 
rendered innoxious by its conspicuous effrontery, there is at present a 
great deal of solid investigation of various phases of Slavic history and 
an eager desire to make known its results to the English-speaking 
world. The Encyclopaedia sponsored by Roucek and the Handbook edited 
by Strakhovsky are both excellent attempts to provide convenient and 
indispensable reference books in English on Slavic history, literature, 
art, and contemporary affairs. The Great Soviet Encylopaedia is also a 
useful contribution in its way although its usefulness to begin with is 
limited to readers of the Russian language. 

All three of these books have extensive bibliographies although 
Roucek does not bring the books and periodical references together as 
conveniently as the other two. The other two have also a chronological 
table of events. The Slavonic Encyclopaedia covers a much greater range 
of subjects. No book in English up-to-date has contained such a variety 
of information and wealth of reference concerning Slavic affairs. Indeed 
in his laudable zeal the editor has perhaps admitted too many subjects 
which might perhaps have been consolidated. Thus under the letter, 
M, there is a long and quite interesting article entitled “Misconceptions 
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about Slavic Europe.” The reader would probably come upon this only 
by chance. There are a number of such weaknesses in organization. 
These could be ironed out in a later and revised edition when the 
present edition is sold out, as it deserves to be, in a short time. 
Strakhovsky has followed a more conventional pattern with fewer 
articles and fewer contributors. The smaller Slavic nations receive 
less attention and there is practically nothing on the groups of Slavic 
origin outside of Europe. The Soviet Encyclopaedia also consists of a 
number of longer articles on history, art, literature, law, etc., rather 
than numerous separate reference subjects. A special feature of the 
Soviet work lacking in the American books is a series of excellent maps, 
so good, indeed, that one is tempted to believe that the map supremacy 
in Europe which used to centre in Leipzig has been moved to Moscow. 
It is difficult to compare the scholarship as shown in the range of 
articles contained in the two American books. In both books an attempt 
at least, has been made to secure a measure of balance and impartiality. 
The Soviet publication makes no pretension of impartiality. It is a 
thorough-going statement of what constituted the “Party line” in 1948. 
From this standpoint it is itself an interesting historical document and 
deserves the attention of all those who are trying to understand foreign 
affairs and especially the official perspective held by the Soviet rulers. 


University of Saskatchewan, October 1949. Geo. W. Simpson 


DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE BRITISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
By R. R. Kuczynski. Vol. I: WEST AFRICA. 1948. London, New 
York [Toronto]: Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A. xiv, 821pp. 
$18.75, members $15.00.) 

This volume, the first of a planned series on the British Colonial 
Empire, is a comprehensive and careful examination into an important 
and, at the same time, difficult field. The collection of vital statistics 
and census data in all parts of tropical Africa still suffers from inade- 
quate organization, limited numbers of reliable enumerators and, above 
all, insufficient funds. In many districts the statistical data amount to 
little more than approximate estimates. One of the principal virtues of 
the present volume is that it indicates clearly how adequate or inadequate 
our present knowledge is while, at the same time, maintaining the 
greatest possible accuracy. 

It is more than a compendium of census data and vital statistics. 
It is a thorough study of population and population changes since the 
days of earliest European colonization as well as a critical analysis of 
the validity of the statistics at all periods. It deals with the immigrant 
as well as the aboriginal populations. And, above all it includes 
comprehensive consideration of all relevant phenomena: birth and death 
rates, causes of death, movement of population and related health and 
administrative measures. 

The present volume includes the data on Sierra Leone, Gambia, 
the Gold Coast and Togoland, Nigeria and the Cameroons. Until super- 
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seded by a volume based on more accurate collection and compilation of 
census and vital statistics, it will remain an indispensable reference 
work for all students of African population problems. 


University of Toronto, August 1949. G. Gordon Brown 


THE YEAR BOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS, 1949. Ed. by George W. 
Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger. 1949. (London: Stevens and 
Sons; published under the auspices of the London Institute of 
World Affairs. viii, 342pp. 20s.) 

The third volume of the Vear Book of World Affairs maintains the 
high standard set by its predecessors and adheres to the pattern they 
have established. That is to say it presents a dozen articles of more 
than average length on national or regional policies, the working of 
international institutions, and the study of International Relations. On 
the last named subject the article by Georg Schwarzenberger deserves 
careful readings for its penetrating analysis. Of the regional studies 
those by David Thomson on “The Middle Way in France” and by Hugh 
Seton-Watson on Eastern Europe are outstanding although there are 
enlightening comments in the articles on India and China. Dr. Margaret 
Ball contributes an authoritative essay on the workings of the Inter- 
American system and Miss Susan Strange the liveliest of writing in 
the book in her analysis of “Palestine and the United Nations.” Mr. 
Schapiro continues his studies of Soviet attitudes in a painstaking 
description of “Soviet Participation in International Institutions.” As 
in the past the volume contains sixty pages of book reviews described 
as “Reports on World Affairs” in their sociological, legal, educational, 
geographical, and other aspects. The categories are somewhat arbitrary 
so that it is a little surprising to find The United States in World Affairs, 
1945-47 in a group of books discussed in the report on “Sociological 
Aspects” and K. C. Wheare’s The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status 
placed in the report on “Institutional Aspects.” The attempt to cover 
too many books in too little space has also reduced the effectiveness of 
several of the reviews. 


University of British Columbia, July 1949. F. H. Soward 


CORAL AND BRASS. By Holland M. Smith and Percy Finch. 1949. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. xii, 290pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 

This volume is by the former commander of the United States Fleet 
Marine Force, Pacific, assisted by an ex-war correspondent. It is 
certainly a material contribution to the history of the Pacific operations, 
including Saipan and Iwo Jima; but it is not among the most dis- 
tinguished of the growing body of personal memoirs of the war. The 
tone is controversial and rather sentimental; the authors are concerned 
to prove that the U.S. Marines of 1941-5 were “the finest fighting men 
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in the world,” and much space is devoted to the shortcomings of those 
(apparently considerable) elements in the U.S. Army and Navy who 
undervalue the Marines. This sometimes grows a little tiresome. The 
Marine Corps did great work, and “Howlin’ Mad” Smith seems to have 
been an effective commander. Probably they both deserve to be the 
subjects of a rather better book. 


Ottawa, September 1949. C. P. Stacey 


CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS. By Associates in 
Government, Department of Social Sciences, United States Military 
Academy. Rev. ed. 1949. (New York: Rinehart & Co. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Co. xxiv, 482pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 

WESTERN CIVILIZATION: A POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL 
HISTORY. By Franklin C. Palm. Vol. Il: SINCE 1660. 1949. 
(Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Co. xii, 697pp. $5.50.) 

Contemporary Foreign Governments is a composite work consisting of 
studies of the governments of six nations or ex-nations and a final 
section on National Security and International Organization. The 
volume is probably designed for and no doubt well suited for use in a 
particular course or series of courses at the United States Military 
Academy. For more general purposes it falls between two stools: partly 
a book on government and partly a study of history, it is too elementary 
and sketchy to satisfy either the political scientist or the historian. 

The main part of the book is concerned with the respective govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Germany, and Japan. 
The treatment is uneven: there is, for instance, more analysis of gov- 
ernment in the section on Great Britain than in the other sections. 


Of considerable interest to Canadians is the section on Great Britain 
which is very sound, factual, and concise. The authors have a con- 
siderable insight into the nature of the British constitution and they 
note a number of points of contrast and comparison between the 
British and American systems of government. Canada rates only passing 
mention in the section on “Self-Governing Dominions” (pp. 50-2). It 
seems to this reviewer unfortunate that the authors did not see fit to 
consider a political system in which British constitutional methods are 
applied within the framework of a federal system which possesses 
interesting similarities and contrasts to their own. 

Western Civilization is a revision by Franklin C. Palm of a text 
originally written by himself, J. W. Thompson, and J. J. Van Nostrand. 
It is one of those lucidly and objectively written histories of western 
civilization, with excellent bibliographies and attractive illustrations, 
which American scholars have been producing in impressive numbers. 
It closes with a seventy-page description of the complex problems of the 
post-war world. The author’s final sentence is apocalyptic: “And western 
Europe was fearful, not that the United States would fail to intervene 
but that... [it] ... would fail to intervene in good time with sufficient 
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intelligence and with enough force to avoid a final holocaust which 
might well make the Atomic Age the shortest and the last in the history 
of civilization.” 


Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, P.Q., August 1949. D. C. Masters 


CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. By F. W. Pick. 1949. (Oxford: Pen- 
in-Hand Publishing Co. 324pp. 10s. 6d.) 


The American reader, used to the standard formula of textbook, 
will at first be puzzled by this work. However, the work is really a 
survey of modern diplomatic historiography, followed by analyses of 
the European settlement of 1919, the inter-war years and the origins 
of the war of 1939, the German problem (from Stresemann to the 
Hitler plot), Goethe’s influence on British historians, the Baltic problems, 
Ireland’s president, the problem of dependencies, Portuguese Africa, and 
the nature of nationalism. So, what we have here is not a systematic 
study of contemporary history, but rather of certain selected aspects 
of that history, in which Dr. Pick displays a remarkable erudition and 
an historical sense which make several chapters stand out. From this 
point of view, the introductory chapter is the most valuable one, while 
the last one, strange to say, is the weakest—possibly because it is 
largely an essay on Professor Hans Kohn’s brilliant study, The Idea of 
Nationalism. On the whole, here we have English historical scholarship 
at its best. 


University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn., June 1949. Joseph S. Roucek 


RURAL LIFE IN ARGENTINA. By Carl C. Taylor. 1948. (Baton 
Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press. xxii, 464pp. $6.00 
U.S.) 


Most books of description and travel are inevitably superficial. But 
since no adequate judgments on a foreign country can be reached 
without a real knowledge of the social and economic conditions in the 
areas involved, this work is a refreshing change from the three-week- 
airport-to-airport type of account so frequently offered the reader. Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor is head of the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and consequently may be accepted as a 
competent observer. 

Dr. Taylor has applied scientific methods to his study and presents 
a detailed account accompanied by many tables and graphs. The 
picture presented is a complicated one. On the one hand the reader 
encounters the story of absentee landlords, large holdings, tenant 
farmers, itinerant labour, and poor houses, and on the other a standard 
of living much higher than is described in other books on the subject. 

The author is aware that many of the problems of Argentina have 
their roots in the past and so has included some useful descriptions of 
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rural life in earlier centuries, based on the all too few available descrip- 
tions. His study is intense and every region is carefully analysed, 
although the treatment of medical conditions appears to be inadequate. 
Throughout there is evidence of the lack of available official population 
statistics and other data. Consequently the author has had to work 
from the ground up, which in a country as large as Argentina clearly 
makes the drawing of general conclusions difficult. 

The reviewer found it difficult to form a general picture from the 
facts presented, but such conclusions as he could draw did not coincide 
with those of the author, who says (p. 291): 

Farm-family levels of living in Argentina are not so bad as 
many non-Argentines and many Argentine city dwellers believe. ... 
There are farm families in Argentina living on levels which range 
all the way from degradation to affluence. The vast majority of 
them have plenty of food, live in houses that adequately protect 
them against both heat and cold, and wear clothes which fit both 
the type of work they do and the social circles in which they move. 
There are no especially bad health areas although malaria is pre- 
valent in spots in the north. There are no great areas infested with 
hookworm or in which great numbers of people are afflicted with 
pellagra. If quantitative data were available it is the writer's 
opinion that Argentina’s farm families by and large would not be 
found living on relatively low physical levels of living. If measured 
by the cultural components of the level of living—educational 
opportunities and attainments, religious facilities and practices, and 
community life—probably the opposite would be true, for Argentine 
rural life is short on all these things. 


The University of Western Ontario. James J. Talman 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: EDUCATOR AND INTERRACIAL 
INTERPRETER. By Basil Mathews. 1948. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xviii, 350pp. 
$6.00, members $4.80.) 

This is a timely and informative biography of the famous Negro 
educator. It is timely because of the interest which continues to exist 
around the issues concerning the status of the Negro on this continent. 
It is informative because it gives a broad view both of Booker T. 
Washington the man and of one of the most outstanding of American 
Negroes in the two generations succeeding emancipation. 

While informative, it might have been more useful if the issues 
raised by Booker T. Washington’s career had been more boldly stated. 
Washington stood and worked for the principle of educating the Negro 
for the type of work he was likely to obtain. His Negro critics were 
for a more uncompromising programme: the education of the Negro for 
complete social and legal equality. The one thus envisioned a policy 
of gradual improvement; the others condemned this as an ignoble ; 
acceptance of inequality. The issue is still unsettled, although the more 
uncompromising seem to be now attracting the greater following. 

However, the author does not ignore the issues; he states them 
impartially and without undue partisan support of the distinguished 
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subject of the book. What is ultimately required is a careful analysis 
of Washington’s education policy in view of the present and future 
problems confronting the American Negro. To assist in making such 
an analysis the present biography contributes important and indeed 
indispensable information on the man, his life work, and his influence 
upon contemporary policies. 


University of Toronto, August 1949. G. Gordon Brown 


PERSONALITY AND CULTURE IN EASTERN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
By Dinko Tomasic. 1948. (New York: George W. Stewart. Toronto: 
George J. McLeod. 249pp. $3.75, members $3.00.) 


SLAVIC CIVILIZATION THROUGH THE AGES. By Samuel Hazzard 
Cross. 1948. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. x, 195pp. $4.25, members $3.40.) 


Tomasic’s research in the field of personality, culture, and power 
relationships is an outstanding contribution to this field which is 
practically unknown to Anglo-Saxon scholarship. It is a delight to 
read and a luxury to review this book since in its wider implications 
it opens up vistas not yet scanned too well in sociology, political sociology, 
and anthropology. 


Yet, the volume is not free from several definite limitations. The 
title is somewhat misleading. The field covered certainly does not apply 
to the region known as “Eastern Europe,” but only to the Balkans 
(in spite of occasional references to such countries as Poland). The book 
is poorly organized. It starts by devoting a whole chapter to “The 
Power Seeker in Dinaric Society,” and then switches its spotlight on 
“Power-Seeking and Political Instability in Eastern Europe.” Chapter 
IV is devoted to “Power Indifference in Zadruga Society,” and, then 
again, we are presented with two chapters covering generalizations, 
“Political Ideologies and the Structure of Eastern European Society” and 
“Power and Social Structure in Eastern Europe.” The Bibliography is 
very good, especially on the European publications, and, for some 
reason, extremely poor on the studies in English covering this field. 
But in spite of these minor deficiencies, this is a brilliant and 
highly impressive contribution to the political sociology of the Balkan 
society. 

Since there is hardly any literature in English on the broad. as 
well as specific, trends of Slavic history, the second volume under 
review has the distinction of being probably the first publication in 
English written by a single author on this topic. For that reason, we 
can also excuse its two glaring weaknesses: the total absence of any 
footnotes, as well as of any bibliography. Especially well done are the 
sections evaluating the great cultural contributions of the Germans to 
their Slavic neighbours and those emphasizing that the real contribution 
of the Slavic people to world civilization is the result of achievement 
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recognizable as such by other people and not the result of so-called 
“missionary” activity. Professor Leonid I. Strakhovsky of Harvard is 


to be congratulated for his able editing of the volume. 


University of Bridgeport. Joseph S. Roucek 


THE INDONESIAN STORY: THE BIRTH, GROWTH AND STRUCTURE 
OF THE INDONESIAN REPUBLIC. By Charles Wolf, Jr. 1948. 
(New York: The John Day Company for the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations. xii, 20lpp. $3.00 U.S.) 

The author, who was American Vice-Consul at Batavia for more 
than a year, until February, 1947, set himself the task of describing 
objectively and dispassionately the development of the Republic of 
Indonesia from its proclamation in August, 1945 down to the conclusion 
of the Renville Agreement, under Security Council auspices, in January, 
1948. Much has happened since then, but Mr. Wolf’s lucid and detailed 
account of the early phases of the Dutch-Indonesian struggle is a valuable 
introduction to a study of constitutional developments in Southeast 
Asia which are now of international importance. His views on some 
issues which have been much obscured by partisanship and prejudice 
may be summarized briefly. 

As regards the collaborationist charges directed against the Republic 
and many of its leaders, public opinion in Indonesia holds Soekarno and 
Hatta not as having been pro-Japanese, but as the leaders who cheated 
the Japanese by political cunning and who brought the Republic to 
life as a result. Once the Republic was established all nationalists were 
solidly united behind the Republic. After the British occupied the Indies 
with meagre forces, various groups, irresponsible as well as responsible, 
were able to secure large stocks of Japanese arms and ammunition. 
This explains the outbreak of violence and looting which soon followed, 
and also later widespread lawlessness. 

The official Dutch policy at first had no place for, and took no 
account of, the revolutionary Republic. This was the reason for much 
basic ill-feeling and animosity. After a Dutch mission to the interior 
of Java in September, 1946 revealed the order, peace, friendliness, and 
relative prosperity which prevailed there, the way was paved for the 
Cheribon Agreement which was signed in March, 1947. But it really 
represented only a somewhat premature agreement to agree, because 
both signatories clung to different interpretations of the terms “co- 
operation” and “federal.” There was also a mutual distrust of motives 
and intentions. 

The Republican government is not a democratic one in the pure sense 
of the word, because the delegates to the representative body are not 
elected by the people but selected by the President. The people un- 
doubtedly support the government but do not as yet seem to have 
reached the stage at which they either wish or are able to take part 
in it. Until the masses of the people have been uplifted economically 
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and socially, Indonesian democracy will, at best, be shallow and un- 
certain. There is nothing in Indonesia that can yet (i.e. in 1948) be called 
a Communist “menace,” but this does not mean that one may not arise. 

There were many violations and breaches of the Cheribon Agree- 
ment by both sides soon after its conclusion. Republicans claimed 
that the Dutch applied a “Divide and Rule” policy, trying to set up 
puppet states in East Indonesia and Borneo and fostering separatist 
movements in areas recognized as Republican. The Dutch charged that 
the Republic committed “provocative” acts, and by establishing its own 
contacts and missions abroad indicated its intention of by-passing the 
projected Federation of Indonesian States. Violations of the cease-fire 
truce were also alleged by both sides. 

When hostilities began again, in July, 1947, the real reason was the 
failure of the two parties to reach agreement on the essential problems 
of federalism and co-operation. The author refrains from judging 
whether Dutch motives justified the police action, but he points out 
that the Dutch made no attempt to avail themselves of the arbitration 
procedure prescribed in the Cheribon Agreement. The Netherlands 
government contended that it was no longer bound, in its dealings with 
the Republic, by the Agreement. The author considers that “there 
may have been an element of opportunism in the Dutch action,” and 
that after the outbreak of hostilities “there is little doubt that opportun- 
ism became an element in official policy on both sides.” The efforts 
of the Republic to enlist sympathy and support from Australia, India, 
Pakistan, and the Arab League States met with considerable success, 
though such a course of action was not contemplated by the Cheribon 
Agreement. 

Eventually, both the Netherlands and the Republic accepted the 
Security Council’s offer of good offices: the Renville truce agreement 
was signed on January 17, 1948, and twelve political principles were 
adopted in the endeavour to bring both parties back to the Cheribon 
Agreement. The terms, however, reflected the strengthened power 
position of the Netherlands 7zis-d-zis the Republic. 

In estimating the future outlook, Mr. Wolf held that the Cheribon 
Agreement would constitute the starting point for the final political 
negotiations; that eventually the Republic would emerge as the core 
of the United States of Indonesia; that neither the Republic nor any 
other of the States can be kept in the Union against their will; that 
the tri-colour must be taken down if the banner of trade is to be 
raised again; and that the very important Dutch economic interests 
in the Indies can best be protected by political concessions and mag- 
nanimity. He concludes by referring to “abundant evidence” confirming 
a tendency towards political consolidation of the Asiatic countries, and 
particularly of those with a colonial background. That is very doubtful. 


Events since Renville already afford material for a second volume, 
upon which it may be hoped that Mr. Wolf is engaged. A provisional 
Federal Government was formed in Batavia which appointed many 
Indonesians to high administrative posts, but later in 1948 the Dutch 
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again resorted to military action, on the ground that guerrilla warfare 
continued and there was no hope of reaching an _ understanding. 
Jogjakarta was occupied and many of the Republican leaders were 
arrested. On May 7, 1949, under the auspices of the United Nations 
Committee, another agreement in principle (known as the van Royen- 
Rum Agreement) was signed. Other agreements provided for the return 
of the Republican government to Jogjakarta, the cessation of guerrilla 
warfare, measures for restoring peace, and arrangements for a round 
table conference at The Hague. After lengthy discussions, a provisional 
constitution for the United States of Indonesia was signed at The 
Hague on October 29. With the reported resolving of disagreement over 
the future status of New Guinea, the plan is that sovereignty over the 
Indies should be transferred to the United States of Indonesia in mid- 
December. The U.S.I. would then become a partner with the Nether- 
lands in a “Netherlands Union” headed by the Dutch sovereign. 

It is to be hoped that the end of the long-drawn trouble is in sight 
and that the settlement will inaugurate a new period of peace and 
prosperity for the Indies and for the Netherlands. But there is still 
a possibility of danger from the advancing tide of Communism, and 
it is noteworthy that the United States government has appointed a 
special officer to examine the problem of America’s future relations with 
Asiatic countries. Mr. Wolf, in a recent letter to The New York Times 
dated September 7, 1949, eulogized the American attempt to reconcile 
conflicting policy aims in Indonesia. 


Victoria, B.C., November 1949. Robert Holland 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL AWARDS. Vol. I. 1949. 
(Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
614pp. $6.00). 

We need to be reminded frequently that in the day-to-day relations 
of states there is more of continuity than disruption. Innumerable 
transactions of every kind—economic, administrative, political—daily 
are taking place among states and, on the whole, these dealings give 
rise to as little dispute as do the infinite variety of transactions carried 
on municipally among businessmen or local governments. Indeed dis- 
putes that lead to strain and the need for third-party procedure are 
the dramatic exception. Even here the techniques for the settlement 
of international disputes have been in such common use for so long 
that they now are taken for granted. Conciliation, good offices, media- 
tion, arbitration, and formal adjudication are thoroughly familiar tools 
employed by states to resolve their disagreements and tensions. 

Among these, arbitration has been perhaps the most successful. 
From the eighteenth century onward there were many ad /oc arbitra- 
tions, some dealing with extremely serious matters, e.g. the Alabama 
Awards. Indeed, one has only to remember the important role played 
by arbitration in the last quarter of the nineteenth century in eliminating 
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serious areas of friction in Anglo-American relations to appreciate how 
flexible and valuable was the procedure. 

After 1907, with the establishment of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, the use of arbitral procedure acquired a kind 
of formal status as a major method in the settlement of disputes and 
thereafter it continued to be an extensively used device provided for 
in a large number of bilateral and multilateral instruments—although 
the machinery of The Hague Court itself was not resorted to as fre- 
quently as had been expected. 

These two volumes, published by the United Nations, and edited 
by the Registrar of the International Court of Justice, are a valuable 
addition to the several collections of arbitration awards and decisions 
that are now available. This series, however, is to contain only decisions 
arising out of disputes between states, since 1920, and does not, therefore, 
include awards where one of the claimants is a private individual or 
an association or a corporate body—although indirectly, of course, 
antecedent private claims by nationals of one state make up a large 
part of the disputes with which these decisions are concerned, but a 
state in every case is the formal claimant. Similarly, this collection 
of reports does not include the decisions of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals 
set up under the 1914-18 peace treaties for these, too, have been 
published elsewhere. 

The purpose of the collection, therefore, is to focus on arbitrations 
between states only. What justifies its publication by the United 
Nations is the increasing tendency of students of international law and 
international relations to respect the character of the work done by 
such arbitrations, not only as solutions to particular disputes, but also 
as valuable formulations of principles of international law and interest- 
ing descriptions of the mechanics of inter-statal dealings. Indeed, it 
is worth remembering that Article 38 of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice refers to these materials as “subsidiary means for the 
determination of rules of law.” Moreover, if the United Nations is to 
take seriously the language of Article 13 of the Charter it must provide 
the best possible collections of data in order to encourage “the pro- 
gressive development of international law.” The publication of this 
series, which will comprise three volumes, is, therefore, an international 
service to students and professionals alike. It is also a suggestive addi- 
tion to a tradition which now has the United Nations undertaking the 
publication of major international collections of documents—juridical, 
political, etc.—in a format convenient for technical use, instead of having 
them await the editorial initiative of private foundations or professors 
in search of a publisher. 

The content of these volumes covers a wide range of subjects. 
Altogether twenty-four awards are recorded. Here will be found some 
well-known arbitration landmarks of the inter-war years—the Island 
of Palmas Case; the Clipperton Island Case; the Salem Case; and 
others. French reparations claims to German vessels and tugs; Central 
American boundaries; the status of an American citizen long connected 
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with Egypt alleging “denial of justice” by the Egyptian executive and 
judicial authorities—the cases touch on a score of characteristic inter- 
national disputes where routine negotiations had been unable to effect 
a settlement. 

From the point of view of international law, the reports vary in 
value. Some of the decisions are detailed analyses of facts in situations 
where the arbitrator is trying to sort out from the farrago of details 
the substance of a claim and he is, therefore, not too much concerned 
with problems of customary international law or the interpretation of 
a treaty. Even here, however, the international lawyer has something 
to learn because he can examine the conditions under which a quasi- 
judicial function was exercised without the arbitrator resorting to the 
usual technical guides, in a legal sense, required by the more formal 
judge to “help” him arrive at a judgment. In most cases, however, the 
“law” intrudes since arbitrators often are men of legal training and it 
is inevitable that they should treat the problem before them well within 
their professional pattern. And so we find a resort to general principles 
of customary international law, a discussion of rules for the interpreta- 
tion of treaties and, what is perhaps most interesting, an occasional 
examination of other and like cases to assist the arbitrator in arriving 
at his decision—the common law method in effect, if not in theory. 
Here is the raw material of international law, congealing under the 
press of vital facts into a formulation that may have the character 
of a “rule,” or is at least another footnote to some norm of customary 
law well established among the nations. 


For the general student of international relations, these Awards are 
documents which provide some insight into the routines which states 
follow in their dealings with each other on a wide variety of questions. 
They indicate the kind of problem that the normal machinery of diplo- 
macy is unable to resolve and which requires, therefore, some third 
party intervention. Here the intervention is arbitration. A reading 
of some of these very lengthy judgments must contribute materially 
to an understanding of the complexity of the many matters that beset 
states in their peace-time relations or post-war adjustments. The cases 
also suggest that the technique for the settlement of disputes by arbitra- 
tion is very much akin to methods which we apply in the solution of 
certain municipal problems. Indeed, the kinship between international 
arbitration and industrial arbitration is too striking to be missed— 
although doubtless this comment has been made so often by now as 
to have lost its novelty. But the parallel between large-scale industrial 
relations in a complex, urban society (that is, between power units 
within a state) and international relations (that is, power relations 
between states) is striking and deserves the careful study of all who are 
concerned with the sociological basis either of industrial relations or of 
international relations. 

It may be worth observing here that arbitration has maintained 
its popularity as an instrument for settling hard cases despite the 
availability of the Permanent Court of International Justice. It cannot 
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be denied that an arbitrator may seem to have more conceptual “elbow 
room” within which to work out his answers than is available to courts 
of law. Hence states may fear a judge bound by “rules” when there 
are very delicate political issues to resolve. That fear probably is 
misplaced because the te ‘hnical ability to adjust rules of law to an 
“equitable” result is as mach a part of the judicial process, as com- 
promise and “equity” may be of the arbitral. The net differences, 
therefore, between arbitral informality and judicial formality may be 
negligible but the symbolism of the former, to the political mind at 
least, often is less oppressive. The statesman expects that the arbitrator 
will try and work out some kind of compromise or fair result without 
stretching “facts” or “rules” beyond their “rational limits.” He cannot 
be sure that fifteen judges with their esoteric professional apparatus 
will prove as “realistic” and “common-sensible.” 

The time, of course, will come when the rules of international law 
and their technical limits will not frighten the statesman any more 
or less than the “rationality” of the arbitrator now attracts him. 
Meanwhile in a world where the main issues continue to be “political” 
and where casting these issues in a juridical form is unappealing and 
risky to many political leaders, the arbitration tribunal will continue 
to occupy a valuable place in the machinery of international relations. 
Moreover, since not one major arbitral award in recent times has been 
rejected by the parties to the point of non-enforcement there must 
exist a deep-seated international tradition of being “bound” and this 
political habit provides a stabilizing element of no little significance. 
This series, therefore, needs to be considered not only for its historical 
value and its contribution to the materials of international law but also 
as a record of a process that has achieved such a standard of international 
utility that one can expect it to be employed often and effectively in 
the forseeable future. 


Faculty of Law, McGill University, November 1949. Maxwell Cohen 
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1.—Documents; State Papers; Debates and Speeches 


Documents, etc., listed here are based on official and unofficial sources Canadian 
overnment publications are obtainable from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada; United 
States publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C.; United Kingdom publications from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
England; United Nations publications from the Ryerson Press, Toronto, and the Columbia 
University Press, New York. 


Canada 


Canada, Department of External affairs, Information division, Statements 
and speeches: No. 49/27. Pearson, L. B. The implications of a free society 
(Lake Couchiching, 18th annual Conference of the Canadian insti- 
tute on public affairs, Aug. 13, 1949); No. 49/28. Pearson, L. B. 
Text of a speech delivered ... at the official opening of the Central Canada 
exhibition (Ottawa, Aug. 22, 1949); No. 49/29. Assott, Dovcias. State- 
ment... at the opening meeting of the tripartite economic discussions tn 
Washington, D.C. (Sept. 7, 1949); No. 49/30. Kerenteysipe, H. L. 
Critical mineral shortages (United Nations, Scientific conference on the 
conservation and utilization of resources, Aug. 18, 1949); No. 49/31. 


Pearson, L. B. Statement . . . in the plenary meeting of the General 
assembly (United Nations, Sept. 26, 1949); No. 49/34. Sr. LAuRENT, 
L. S. Address . . . in acknowledgement of the honorary degree of Doctor 


of Laws (Rensselaer polytechnic institute, Troy, N.Y., Oct. 14, 1949); 
No. 49/35. McNaucuton, A. G. L. The United Nations and the inter- 
national control of atomic energy (Barriefield, Ont., Oct. 22, 1949); 
No. 49/41. Pearson, L. B. Statement on the France-Canada resolution on 
atomic energy (United Nations, Ad Hoc Political committee, Nov. 7, 
1949); No. 49/42. Martin, Pau. Statement on the Sovtet “Peace” 
resolution (United Nations, First (political and security) committee, 
Nov. 15, 1949). 


Canada, Dominion bureau of statistics. The Canadian balance of international 
payments, 1926-1948. 1949. (Ottawa: King’s printer. 192pp. $1.00 


cloth; 75c paper). 
Eighth census of Canada, 1941. Vol. IX: Housing. 1949. (Ottawa: 


King’s printer. lix, 372pp. $2.00). 


“Editor's Note: The source material, selected as of December 1, 1949, 
was compiled in the National Office of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, on the basis of material available in the Institute library. 
Enquiries with respect to the free loan of this material are invited. 
Material listed here and in the review section may be ordered through the CIIA’s 
Literature Service at list prices: prices after list price apply only to CIIA 
members who should indicate membership when ordering. Please accompany your 
order with as full information as possible on title, author, publisher, etc 
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Canada, Foreign exchange control board. Annual report to the minister 
of finance for the year 1948. 1949. (Ottawa: King’s printer. 3lpp.). 

Canada, Treaty series. Exchange of notes (June 4, 1949) between Canada 
and the United States of America constituting an understanding relating to 
ciztl aviation at the leased bases in Newfoundland. (Treaty series, 1949, 
no. 15; Ottawa: King’s printer. 6pp. 10c). I/nternational wheat agree- 
ment, signed at Washington, Mar. 23, 1949. (Treaty series, 1949, no. 
10; Ottawa: King’s printer. 25c.). 

Canadian citizenship series. No. 1: Our land; No. 2: Our history; No. 3: 
Our government. 1949. (Ottawa: Dept. of the Secretary of State, 
Canadian citizenship branch. 45, 58, 50pp.). 


Far East 


Economic commission for Asia and the Far east. Economic survey of Asia 
and the Far east, 1948. Prepared by the Secretariat. 1949. (Lake 
Success, N.Y.: United Nations, Dept. of Economic affairs. xviii, 
289pp. $2.00). 

The Far eastern commission. Second report by the secretary general, July 
10, 1947-December 23, 1948. March, 1949. (Washington: U.S. govern- 
ment printing office. viii, 65pp.). 

Political reortentation of Japan, September, 1945 to September, 1948. 2 vols. 
1949. (Washington: U.S. Dept. of state. $7.50 U.S. the set). 

United States relations with China: with special reference to the period 1944-49 
1949. (Washington: U.S. Dept. of State. xlii, 1054pp. $3.00 U.S.). 


Western Europe 


The Bonn constitution: basic law for the federal republic of Germany. 1949. 
(Washington: Dept. of State; European and British Commonwealth 
series 8. 52pp. 15c). 

Charter of the allied high commisston for Germany, Parts, 20th June, 1949 
(Cmd. 7727, Germany no. 2 (1949); London: His Majesty’s stationery 
office. 8pp.). 

Econonuc bulletin for Europe. (First and second quarters, 1949; Vol. I, nos. 
1 & 2.) 1949. (Geneva: United Nations, Research and planning 
division, Economic commission for Europe. Toronto: Ryerson. 
62pp. 50c). 

Economic cooperation administration. European recovery program: a report 
on recovery progress and United States aid. 1949. (Washington: Econo- 
mic cooperation administration. 267pp.). 

Economic survey of Europe in 1948. 1949. (Geneva: United Nations, Re- 
search and planning division, Economic commission for Europe. 
Toronto: Ryerson. 62pp. 50c). 

Report of the proceedings of the sixth session of the Council of foretan ministers, 
Parts, 23rd May-20th June, 1949. (Cmd. 7729, mise. no. 11 (1949); 
London: His Majesty’s stationery office. 23pp.). 

Report on the proceedings of the first session of the Council of Europe (with 
related documents), Strasbourg, Auqust-8th September, 1949. (Cmd. 
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7807, misc. no. 14 (1949); London: His Majesty’s stationery office. 
36pp.). 

Statute of the Council of Europe, London, 5th May, 1949. (Cmd. 7686, misc. 
no. 7 (1949); London: His Majesty’s stationery office. 19pp.). 

Text of the west German occupation statute (New York times, Apr. 11, 1949, 
9). 


11.—Books and Pamphlets 


Canada 


Buck, A. E. Financing Canadian government. 1949. (Chicago: Public 
administration service. xi, 367pp. $5.00 U.S.). 

Core, Taytor. The Canadian bureaucracy: a study of Canadian civil servants 
and other public employees, 1939-1947. 1949. (Durham, N.C.: Duke 
university press. ix, 292pp. $5.00 U.S.). 

Doveias, THomas D. Canadians find security with freedom: C.C.F. in Sas- 
katchewan builds toward cooperative order. 1949. (League for industrial 
democracy series, no. 45; New York: League for industrial demo- 
cracy. 3lpp. 20c). 

Harpy, H. Recinatp. Mackenzie King of Canada: a biography. 1949. 
(Toronto: Oxford. xii, 390pp. $3.50, members $2.80). 

James, R. Warren. Wartime economic co-operation: a study of relations 
between Canada and the United States. 1949. (Toronto: Ryerson for 
C.ILLA. xiv, 415pp. $5.00, members $3.50). 

Watrace, Stewart (ed.). The Royal Canadian institute centennial volume, 
1849-1948. 1949. (Toronto: The Royal Canadian institute. ix, 232pp. 


Far East 


Batt, W. Macmanon. Japan: enemy or ally? 1949. (New York: John 
Day co. for I.P.R. and the Australian institute of international 
affairs. xii, 244pp. $3.00 U.S.). 

Bisson, T. A. Prospects for democracy in Japan. 1949. (New York, Toronto: 
Macmillan co. viii, 143pp. $3.75, members $3.00). 

CHen Han-Senc. Frontier land systems in southernmost China: a comparative 
study of agrarian problems and social organization among the Pat yt people 
of Yunnan and the Kamba people of Sikang. 1949. (New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific relations. viii, 156pp. $2.00 U.S.). 

CoHEN, JEroME B. Japan’s economy in war and reconstruction. 1949. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota for I.P.R. xx, 545pp. $7.50 
U.S.). 

Creet, Grorce. Russia’s race for Asia. 1949. (New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. 264pp. $2.75 U.S.). 

Epstein, Israet. Notes on labor problems in nationalist China. 1949. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific relations. viii, 159pp. $2.25 U.S.). 

Friters, Gerarp M. Outer Mongolia and its international position. 1949. 
(Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins press; issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Pacific relations. xlviii, 358pp. $5.00 U.S.). 
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HA, Rosert Krnc. Kokutai no hongi: cardinal principles of the national entity 
of Japan. Trans. by John Owen Gauntlett. 1949. (Cambridge: 
Harvard university press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. viii, 
200pp. $5.00, members $4.00). 

Jones, F. C. Manchuria since 1931. 1949. (London: Royal institute of 
international affairs. Toronto: Oxford. viii, 256pp. $4.75, members 
$3.80). 

Keeton, G. W. China, the Far east and the future. 1949. 2nd. ed. (London: 
Stevens & sons; under the auspices of the London institute of world 
affairs. xi, 51lpp.). 

LATTIMORE, OWEN. The situation in Asia. 1949. (Boston: Little, Brown. 
Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 244pp. $3.25, members $2.60). 
Levy, Marion J., yr. The family revolution in modern China. 1949. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard university press in co-operation with the I.P.R. 
Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xvi, 390pp. $9.00, members 

$7.20). 

Ma Ho-ten. Chinese agent in Mongolia. Trans. by John De Francis. 
1949. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins press. xvi, 215pp. $3.50 
U.S.). 

PEI-KANG CHANG. Agriculture and industrialization: the adjustments that take 
place as an agricultural country is industrialized. 1949. (Cambridge: 
Harvard university press. Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xiv, 
270pp. $7.50, members $6.00). 

TOMPKINS, PAULINE. American-Russian relations in the Far East. 1949. 
(New York, Toronto: Macmillan co. xiv, 426pp. $5.75, members 
$4.60). 

Western Europe 

Foa, Bruno. Monetary reconstruction in Italy. 1949. (New York: King’s 
crown press for the Carnegie endowment for international peace. 
Toronto: Oxford. 147pp. $3.00, members $2.40). 

Hawtrey, R. G. Western European union: implications for the United Kingdom. 
1949. (Toronto: Oxford for R.I.1.A. 126pp. $1.50, members $1.20). 

Levy, HERMANN. England and Germany: affinity and contrast. 1949. (Lon- 
don: Thames Bank. v, 167pp.). 

Europe unites: the story of the campaign for European unity. Foreword by 
Winston S. Churchill. 1949. (London: Hollis & Carter. viii, 120pp.). 


11.—Periodical Articles * 


Canada 
Air agreement with the United Kingdom (Ex. aff., Sept., 1949, 24-6). The 
Annecy conference on tariffs and trade (Ex. aff., Oct., 1949, 14-19). Canada 
(Round table, Sept., 1949, 370-5). Canada and the devaluation of sterling 
(Econ., Oct. 1, 1949, 727-8). Canada and the United Nations (Ex. aff., 


*The following abbreviations have been used: Economist—Econ.; 
External affairs—Ex. aff.; Foreign affairs—For. aff.; International affairs— 
Inter. aff.; International journal—Inter. J.; New statesman and nation— 
New S. & N.; journal—J.; quarterly—Q. 
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Sept., Oct., 1949, 3-7, 27-33). Devaluation of the pound sterling (Bank of 
Nova Scotia, monthly review, Sept., 1949). External affairs in parliament 
(Ex. aff., Oct., 1949, 35-41). Forsey, E. A. The dollar, the pound, and 
the crisis (Canadian unionist, Oct., 1949, 233-4). Fourth unofficial Com- 
monwealth relations conference (Ex. aff., Oct., 1949, 24-6). French Canadian 
dilemma (New S. & N., Oct. 15, 1949, 419-20). McGeachy, J. B. 
Canada’s trade ties with Britain (Listener, Nov. 10, 1949, 795, 817). 

Mackintosh, W. A. Canada’s stake in Anglo-American solidarity (For. 


aff., Oct., 1949, 18-29). Mecredy, M. B. Canada’s cultural and agricultural 
outlook (Culture, juin, 1949, 134-9). Morgan, M. O. Newfoundland, 
our tenth province (Queen’s Q., summer, 1949, 258-67). Newell, I. 
Newfoundland, Canada (Queen’s Q., summer, 1949, 268-76). The sterling- 


dollar crisis: the Washington talks (Ex. aff., Sept., 1949, 3-11). 


Far East 
Buck, J. Lossing. Fact and theory about China's land (For. aff., Oct., 1949, 
92-101). China number (United Asia, Mar.-Apr., 1949). Chinese 
communists: 1—Return to north China (New S. & N., Nov. 12, 1949, 540-1). 
The Chinese drama (British survey, June, 1949, 3-17). Consolation prize 
in Japan? (Econ., Aug. 27, 1949, 439-40). Fairbank, J. K. America and 
the Chinese revolution (New republic, Aug. 22, 1949, 11-13). Flushing 
Meadows and Peking (Econ., Oct. 1, 1949, 708-9). Generals and missionartes 
[U.S. relations with China] (New S. & N., Oct., 1949, 348-9). Gibson, 
Tony. Where to draw the bamboo curtain’: the lessons of the Chinese communist 
victory (World affairs, Oct., 1949, 390-7). Griggs, Thurston. Comununism 


in China: timetable for conquest (American perspective, Oct., 1949, 272-84). 
The historic victory of the Chinese people (Soviet press translations, Nov. 
15, 1949, 611-13). Japan and the sterling area (Econ., Aug. 6, 1949, 293). 
“Japanese comeback” (Econ., Sept. 17, 1949, 595-6). Keeton, G. W. 
Chinese nationalism in eclipse (World affairs, July, 1949, 225-35). Old 
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